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Thread Cup. 

Tuts cup is designed for holding small balls of thread or spools of cotton, 
though it may be made larger and be used for worsted balls. Cut of paste- 
board and violet-colored cloth from Fig. 85 five pieces of equal size; each 
piece, however, must reach only to the dotted line of the pattern, and a 
fifth of an inch must be allowed on the upper edge of the cloth pieces. Then 
cut five pieces of gray cloth the full size of the pattern. Embroider these as 
shown in the illustration in satin stitch and point russe of violet silk twist 
and gold cord, and border the edge as well as the under scalloped edge with 


Newspaper Port-folio (Application). 

A stanD for this port-folio must first be procured. Our model is wicker- 
work of a deep straw color, and varnished. The feet and handles are 
wicker-work. The sides of the port-folio are cut in cardboard, and lined 
with blue rep; they are then decorated with appliqués of palm leaves. The 
appliqué is white cloth, and commencing at the wider end of the palm there 
is a figure outlined or traced in gold cord, the four leaves being worked in 
satin stitch with scarlet silk. The three-cornered figures are satin stitches 
in blue silk; the remaining figures are black silk. ‘The small white figures 

















button-hole stitch of violet silk. Glue the violet lining and gray outside to 
the pasteboard pieces in such a manner as to leave the scallops free, and 
join the pieces by means of a cross seam of violet silk. The scallops are 
furnished with a loop of crystal beads, and are fastened in the manner shown 
















THREAD Cup. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIL., Fig. 85. 


by the pattern. Between each scallop set a grelot of crystal beads. Lastly, 
sew the under edges of the cup part to a stand composed of a pasteboard 


Fe we 
foundation covered with violet cloth four inches in diameter, and edged f : 
with gold cord. The upper part is trimmed with beads as shown by the Z| => 
illustration. 


Ormolu Stand for Toilette-Table. 


Norutne spoils ornaments more rapidly than leaving them exposed to the 
air when not absolutely in wear. ‘This small contrivance of a bag at the top 
of an ormolu stand will be found very useful for depositing jewelry rather 
than laying it on the dressing-table. It is made of green silk, and fastened 
to a cardboard foundation, a ruche being added round the stand. The bag 
is drawn with a green cord. 
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and 
on the bottom with a deep flounce, surmounted 
with a bias fold of silk and five rows of white 
; > ste i 


uy pper 
edge with a ruche @ /a vieille of black silk. The 
ends of the fichu are crossed in front and con- 
fined in the back by a black silk bow. Black 
lace bonnet with yellow roses. 

Fig. 8.—Visiting dress of brown silk, with two 
puffs of the same at some distance from the 
bottom of the skirt, and a bow of brown satin 
ribbon set on the right side. Baschlik mantilla 
cf black lace, with the ends confined at the back 
hy.a small bow. Black tulle bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace and brown leaves. 

Vig. 4.—Bridal dress. Under-skirt of white 
xeull, with a deep flounce. Over-skirt of white 
persane, open at the left side, and trimmed with 
a wide puffing of the same and white blonde. 
Lace veil with orange blossoms, 
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KEEPING A CARRIAGE. 


HE influence of a carriage upon the civil- 

. ized mortal is something astounding. It 
may be doubted whether of all the social forces 
there is a single one which equals this in power. 
It elevates its possessor at once so high in the 
csteem of society that none are disposed to ques- 
tion her right to the loftiest place. ‘‘ She keeps 
her carriage” settles doubt, removes suspicion, 
and stifles all inquiry into character and conduct. 

Women who are ordinarily so fastidious in 
regard to the reputation of their associates, so 
nice in their investigations of social claims, and 
£0 minute in their distinctions of class, lose all 
discrimination before the fortunate mortal who 
keeps her carriage. There is many a delicate 
dame who will strain at obscure virtue afoot, 
but swallow a whole coachful of flaunting vice. 

Many persons in our large cities have driven 
triumphantly and at once into the ‘* best society” 
who could never have walked there in a life- 
time. We can not cease to wonder at this ex- 
traordinary social influence of the carriage; for 
what is it, after all, but a painted box drawn 
by a pair of brute animals? The influence, 
however, is undoubted and irresistible. 

The private vehicle, in some form or other, 
seems to be the standard of respectability, which 
is graduated according to the shape of the thing 
drawn or the nature and number of the beasts 
which draw it. A witness in a celebrated trial 
mm England was asked what he meant by a re- 
spectableman. He answered: “One who keeps 
iis gig.” There are still lower standards than 
this. Each class, in fact, has its own vehicular 
mark of distinction, The cart and donkey, the 
von horse shay, and the single wagon, are enough 
to make their lucky possessors objects of admira- 
tion and envy, and place them in a social posi- 
tion relatively high to the compulsory pedes- 
tr.ans of their own order. The “ real carriage 
peovle,” as they complacently term themselves, 
havo also their degrees of vehicular distinction. 
While they all look down with contempt upon a 
‘*one-horse person,” they graduate their mutual 
consideration according to the kind and style 
of their respective equipages. Those worthy 
folks who are restricted to a sort of compromise 
between a close carriage and a Jersey wagon 
may be deemed respectable, since they drive a 
yair of horses, but they are by no means to be 
ecnfounded with those higher-placed individuals 
who can indulge in a genuine specimen of each. 
Again, the char-a-banc, the barouche, the 
‘oupé, the landau, the dog-cart, provided they 
be only accessories and not principals of the 
»s:ablishment, are all progressive steps of ad- 
vancement, bringing us to that pinnacle of so- 
cial respectability, the coach and four. Here, 
by the curious law of compensation, extremes 
meet, The private carriage becomes the stage- 
coach, the gentleman who drives the swagger- 
ing Jehu, and the dame the outside passenger, 
exposed to the vulgar eye and undistinguishing 
dust. There are, besides the form of the ve- 
hicle and the number of horses, other distinctive 
marks of graduated respectability. The addi- 
cion of a footman, of course, gives a superior 
sovial claim. Livery is an undoubted title to 
reverence, and a pair of yellow-tops in the 
coach-box, four well-stuffed calves in the rum- 
ble, and a display of over-coats and plated but- 
tons from the back, are idols before which all 
true believers prostrate themselves in worship. 

The carriage is such a power in society that 
every sacrifice is made to obtain it. It may be 
questioned whether in the large cities, where it 
mostly flourishes, it is ever a convenience. The 
hackney-coach and that democratic vehicle, the 
omnibus or street-railway-car, are far more 





available for all purposes of use. The private 
carriage is, in fact, striven for, obtained, and 
kept merely for show or the social éc/at it gives 
to its possessor. 

The physician complains of the hard neces- 
sity of driving about in a carriage in search of 
patients, when he can hardly afford to keep 
himself in shoe-leather. He is obliged, how- 
ever, to submit to the expense, for if he went 
afoot he would be refused at every ‘‘respect- 
able” door. It is thus that the scientific phy- 
sician, who is too high-minded and conscien- 
tious to resort to ostentation and incur a cost 
he can not afford, often starves, while the im- 
pudent quack, with his coach and pair, makes 
his way into the “best society,” and flourishes 
with an undeserved wealth and honor. 





WOMEN’S HOMES. 


hear a good many sermons nowadays 
from the text that the chief duty of woman 
is to render home attractive to her husband. No 
doubt any good wife will make this her crowning 
pleasure; but where duty is in question, there is 
another phase of the matter which is sadly over- 
looked—the duty of the husband to make home 
pleasant for the wife. As a very small portion 
of his waking hours is spent in the house, where 
his wife’s whole life is passed, it would seem 
quite as important that her convenience and 
tastes should be consulted as his. But there is 
a strong disposition to regard home simply as a 
resting-place for the husband, and so long as he 
is refreshed therein very little is thought about 
the rest and happiness that she finds there during 
the remainder of the time. 

In their capacity of head of the family men 
think that the*ordering of the house naturally 
belongs tothem. They build it to suit their own 
tastes and convenience, lay out the grounds ac- 
cording to their fancy, and manage things gen- 
erally with some deference to their wife’s wishes, 
it is true, but a great deal more to their own. 
And sometimes. their caprices conflict woefully 
with the comfort of the household. We have 
all heard the story of the wife who was suddenly 
torn from her pleasant and convenient house and 
set down in a most desolate abode, and could 
assign no reason for the change except that it 
was the man’s notion. Patient Griselda submit- 
ted to the notion of her lord and master, as it is 
the fashion for Griseldas to do, and was duly pat- 
ted on the back and applauded for her docility ; 
but it strikes us that there was something wrong 
at the root of the matter. 

The home should belong to the wife; she 
should plan the house, arrange the furniture, lay 
out the garden, and order all the details. She 
knows from experience better than her husband 
can possibly do what arrangement best conduces 
to her housekeeping convenience. It would be 
just as absurd for her to undertake to be the 
architect of his warehouse, and to place the 
desks, drawers, and pigeon-holes of his counting- 
room, as for him to divine from his omniscience 
the most convenient spot for her cupboards. In 
the same manner, if trees are to be cut down or 
left standing, or flower-beds to be laid out around 
the house, her tastes should be first consulted, 
for the sight of these things must delight or chafe 
her all day long, while they are of very little 
practical consequence to the husband in the 
evenings, which are his chief time at home, 
Again, the homestead{should belong to the wife 
in fee-simple; she has a right to the nest in 
which she rears her young, and ought to be as- 
sured that it can never be torn from her by those 
reverses of fortune to which in this country all 
are so liable. - Women all feel this, though they 
are apt to lack the courage to say it; and if 
their comfort and convenience were once made 
paramount at home, and they were quite certain 
that the spot to which they are so often advised 
to confine their aspirations really belonged to 
them, and was wholly within their control, they 
would gladly assume the responsibility, and strive 
with much greater alacrity than they do now to 
force their husbands to acknowledge the ability 
of their generalship, and to appreciate the de- 
lights of home. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
» Of Alms-giding. 


Y DEAR MR. BARNWELL, —I take 
great pleasure and a little pardonable 
pride in writing to you, for every body likes to 
be on familiar terms with distinguished people. 
Mr. Fungus, of whom you may never have 
heard, was very fond of saying, “My friend 
Daniel Webster used to remark that he pre- 
ferred ‘his beef rare;” or, ‘‘I remember that 
my friend Washington Irving once declared 
that he thought string-beans very good, but he 
was inclined to believe that Lima-beans were 
better ;” or, “A man once called upon Mr. 
Clay, and when he left said that Henry Clay 
was a perfect gentleman; for when he put out 
the whisky-bottle for a friend, he turned his 
back, so as not to see how much he poured into 
his glass. I know the story to be true, for I had 
it from my friend Mr. Clay’s own lips, who was 
greatly amused by it.” When Fungus came 
home from Europe he had so much to say of 
his friend Gladstone, and his friend Laboulaye, 
and his friend Garibaldi, that he was known 





altogether by the nick-name of ‘‘ My friend.” 
We all laughed at him good-humoredly in pri- 
vate, and none more heartily than those who 
did the same thing more delicately. 

Indeed, what is this but snobbishness? And 
does not the great historian of snobs himself 
confess that he will not disguise how satisfied 
he should be to be seen walking down Pall Mall 
with a duke on each arm? The other day I 
was talking with Don Pompo, who prides him- 
self upon his Spanish descent, and who steps so 
very high in consequence that, although he is 
merely John Pump, we have insensibly come to 
calling him, and not without great gratification 
to himself, Don Pompo—I was talking with 
him, I say, upon the subject of custard, whether 
it should be baked or not, when Don Pompo 
said to his daughter, ** My dear, go and bring 
me my file of letters from Mr. Cooper.” When 
they were brought he said, ‘‘ My friend Cooper 
and [had a similar difference upon the custard 
question, and he wrote me a very pleasant letter, 
which I should like to have you read.” He 
handed me the letter, which began, ‘‘ My dear 
Pump,” and proceeded in a familiar strain of 
badinage, giving, I ought to say, the weight 
of his judgment to the baked rather than the 
boiled custard. ‘‘ You see,” said the Don, ‘my 
friend Cooper was of your mind.” Yes, I saw 
that, and Pompo had also dextrously shown 
me upon what intimate relations he stood with 
the famous novelist. The sly fellow knew that 
I should esteem him the more highly for that 
association. 

I suppose it is from the inspiration of this 
same feeling that I take pride in writing to 
you; and I wonder whether I could possibly 
reproduce Don Pompo’s air in mentioning his 
friend Cooper if some one should ask me if I 
knew George Barnwell, and I should say, “Oh 
yes, we correspond!” ‘There are a great many 
persons, and very respectable and worthy they 
are, who, if they should know that I was the 
correspondent of the great merchant, George 
Barnwell, would at once feel that they had been 
mistaken in their estimate of me. ‘* Why,” 
they would say, “‘we had always thought old 
Mr. Bachelor a mild, moony, impracticable but 
harmless old gentleman; but, good gracious, 
there must be something in him, for he is a cor- 
respondent of George Barnwell’s!” It is so 
difficult to resist a general judgment. WhenI 
was a young man in Italy I was one day at the 
studio of our most famous native painter of the 
day, then residentin Rome. He had been tell- 
ing me of the people who came to see him, and 
among the rest mentioned a Mr. Bryant, whom 
he described as *‘ a pleasant enough young man, 
rather silent.” But the name struck me, and 
I exclaimed so ardently that it might be Bry- 
ant the poet, the one man whom I had hoped 
to encounter somewhere in Europe, as I knew 
he was then traveling, that the painter, who had 
considered him merely Mr. Bryant, an Ameri- 
can traveler, was very much excited, and call- 
ing his wife, said: ‘* My dear, I am going to in- 
vite my friend Mr. Bryant to dinner to-mor- 
row, and we'll put the best foot foremost, if you 
please.” Upon my warm statement that Bry- 
ant was a famous poet the good painter felt 
abashed that he had not known it, accepted my 
ardor as the assurance of a settled renown, and 
instinctively associated himself with it by talk- 
ing about “ my friend.” 

This, however, my dear Sir, is a long intro- 
duction to the subject of my letter, which is 
this, Some of your customers, conscious that 
they have not paid you the real worth of the 
goods which they have bought of you, propose to 
call upon you next Tuesday evening, and some 
will bring you a cane; and others a ham to boil ; 
and others a feather-bed; and others a pound 
of sugar; and others a door-mat; and others a 
ton of coal; and others a box of prunes; and 
others a kettle of yeast ; and others—well, real- 
ly, I do not know what they will not bring—so 
vast is their generosity, and all as gifts! They 
are to be your own and Mrs. Barnwell’s, Think 
of that! You can eat the sugar and the ham, 
and warm yourselves with the coal, and raise 
your bread with the yeast, and sleep on the 
feather-bed. And the next day you will have 
the satisfaction of reading in the paper a full 
account of the whole proceeding, detailing the 
various gifts, and mentioning their money val- 
ue. . Now, my dear Barnwell will of course be 
humbly grateful, because in the case of ordinary 
paupers this is not done. We give them a 
pound of tea or of sugar, or a few dollars, and 
say nothing about it. But we publish you. 
Yes, and we expect a neat little speech of grat- 
itude from you, which shall also be printed, and 
which will inform the reader what very gener- 
ous and noble friends you have. 

I hope that you are not bewildered by what 
I tell you. But if you understand it, and de- 
clare that if any body comes to insult you in 
this way you will kick them out of the house, 
I beg you to remember what Nathan said unto 
David. For I think I am not mistaken in 
thinking that I saw your name signed to a 
call for a donation party to the good clergy- 
man of the country parish in which you pass a 
few summer weeks. What has he done that 
you should exhibit him as a public pauper? If 
any body wants to give a faithful man, a neigh- 
bor, and friend, and good citizen, a barrel of 
flour or a dozen of Scotch me-~ 1:de, Amen! 





It is a praiseworthy generosity, and if it were 
practiced upon me I should be humbly grateful. 
Indeed, I hereby give public notice that if any 
friend thinks fit to send privately to Mr. Bach- 
elor a good book, or picture, or fish, or basket 
of fruit, grapes or other, now in season, Mr. 
Bachelor will very highly approve the pro- 
ceeding, will gratefully consume the bounty, 
and will solemnly promise to say nothing about 
it. Send a sound horse to your doctor, send a 
superb sirloin to your minister; do it often, and 
you will do a good deed. 

But when your customers say to you, my 
dear Mr. Barnwell, that, conscious of not hay- 
ing paid you your honest dues, they will make 
them up by what they call gifts, which they will 
cause to redound to their own glory, then I con- 
fess that I should feel very much disposed to 
come and help you show them the door in that 
emphatic manner of which I have spoken. 
When you go into the pleasant country where 
you pass the summer, and where your good- 
nature leads you to sign such a- paper as that 
proposing a donation party, say to your neigh- 
bors, ‘*My friends, the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. I employ many clerks, and I pay 
them honest and sufficient wages; and if at 
Thanksgiving I beg them to accept a turkey 
and on the 4th of July a heaping basket’ of 
strawberries, it is from friendly feeling, and 
not because of any consciousness that I keep 
them upon starvation wages. I don’t do it to 
eke out their salaries. But when I come here 
and see the hardest working man among you 
with a salary of seven hundred dollars a year, 
and observe that every year or two you descend 
upon him in a body with the necessaries of life, 
or still oftener with a purse of nioney, I know 
that it is because your consciences prick you, 
You know that you are keeping him upon starv- 
ation wages. The rule is simple. Give your 
minister enough to live upon as he ought to live, 
and leave the rest as it is left in the case of ey- 
ery body else, to individual generosity.” 

There is nobody for whom my pity is more 
excited than the shy scholar, as he so often is, 
the country clergyman. In the loveliest village 
of the Irish plain, a hundred years ago, he may 
have been “passing rich with forty pounds a 
year.” But this is not a hundred years ago, 
and I never knew but one clergyman who was 
passing rich, When some rural brother walked 
with him around his beautiful estate, lost in de- 
light and apprehension, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
brother Samuel, all this and heaven too!” 
The clergyman is regarded from that point of 
view. He is sure of heaven, so he must not 
enjoy the earth. He may leave that to us sin- 
ners, who are not quite sure of what is in store 
for us. And he must be the servant of every 
body, not only in the ordinary parochial round 
of duties, but in the general public work of the 
town. Who so fit for chairman of the school 
committee? Who so proper a speaker for the 
anniversary meeting of the Mothers’-Small- 
Clothes? Indeed, who so just the person for 
every thing that is to be done, if it involves in- 
tellectual work and no payment, as the clergy- 
man? He must live in the public eye, and sat- 
isfy the public expectation in conduct and cos- 
tume. Every silly old woman of both sexes 
sits in judgment upon him with an impertinent 
familiarity that would be very summarily re- 
pulsed in the case of any one else. What con- 
fidences he is forced to receive! What weak 
pious deliriums and fantastic fancies he must 
postpone his studies to hear! I wonder how 
many of the youth who look out from Princeton 
or Andover or Cambridge or Newton and dream 
of the green meadows and still waters by which 
they are presently to lead their gentle flocks 
reflect upon the extraordinary whims of sheep. 
The most wonderful of all is the ostentatious as- 
surance with which they present the shepherd a 
leg of mutton, and publish it to their own praise. 

I say, Mr. Barnwell, until you are willing to 
have part of the just price of your goods offered 
to you as alms, you ought not to connive at a 
self-glorifying donation party to increase the 
income of your minister. If it is really needed 
you have no right to make it a charity. If it 
be not needed, then be as generous as you will, 
but not in so suspicious and ignoble a manner. 

Your obedient servant, 
An OLD BAcHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


ws the breaking up of warm weather the 
shop windows are draped with bright-hued 
goods for autumn, a few of which we have de- 
scribed in advance, from preliminary glimpses 
obtained at the wholesale houses. In examining 
the complete stock at our leisure we have been 
especially pleased with a superior black silk call- 
ed cashmere de soie. This is a corded silk, rich 
and heavy, yet as soft and pliant as cashmere. 
It has a fine lustre and an intense blackness, ob- 
tained by a peculiar dye, the secret of which is 
known only to a few persons. It is in two 
widths; that at $5 50 a yard is twenty-seven 
inches wide; another at $7 50 measures thirty- 
two inches. 1 

The Parisian taffeta of beautiful lustre, and al! 
pure silk, is largely imported. The revival vel 
this goods, so long out of use, will be a cause _ 
congratulation to all who have worn it. It wi : 
outwear the best gros grain, and always looks 
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fresh and new, as there are ~o cords to fray or 
eatch the dust. A superfine quality costs from 
$3 to $3 75a yard. An excellent article is sold 
at $250. Black poult de soie is heavily brocaded. 
This is suitable for elderly ladies. The styles 
do not differ. from last season, except that the 
brocaded figures are smaller. ‘The average price 
is $5 a yard. A thick black satin is brocaded 
with shaded autumn leaves, with the leaf-shadow 
reflected beside it. Price $185 for the dress 
pattern. Striped satins of the gay Roman colors, 
like the scarfs worn by gentlemen, scarlet, yel- 
low, and black, or blue, green, and gold to- 
gether, are imported for petticoats at $5 a yard. 
Stripes of two colors, something bright with 
black or white, are sold at $3 a yard. 

The changeable and striped silks are shown in 
profusion. Soft rich ponsons in single shades 
oe in the whole range of dark colors at $6 a 
‘ EVENING DRESSES. 

A line of ponsons in delicate tints, turquoise- 
blue, pearl-color, and Florence green, that re- 
quire gas-light to develop their beauty, are dis- 
played for evening dresses. ‘The variations of 
color in the light, changeable silks are marvelous. 
Maize and scarlet enter into almost every com- 
bination. Black and a purple shade called 
Marguerite combine with gay hues. An elegant 
reception dress is of pearl-colored gros grain, 
with brocaded crescent leaves of maize and white. 
The dress pattern is marked $175. A blue of 
purest azure has clusters of elder flowers em- 
broidered in silver and gilt. 

White will continue in favor for evening. 
White tarlatan robes are the newest thin dresses. 
These are in good taste and inexpensive, varying 
from $12 to $25 in price. ‘There are floral de- 
signs on the front widths of embroidery in one 
color—green, blue, or purple—with rouleaux of 
crape on the side seams and bordering the skirt. 
Garniture of embroidery and crape for the waist 
and sleeves. Another pattern has wheat-ears of 
crape, while on a third are folds of maize-col- 
-ored silk worked with a feathered edge in black, 
and finished with black lace. 


POPLINS, ETC. 


Pyne’s Irish poplin, always considered the 
best, is shown in changeable effects at $3 a yard. 
While the chameleon hues are most novel, single 
shades in the new bright garnet and green are 
stylish and desirable. ‘These are $2 75 a yard. 
Pongee poplin, a light fall material of silk and 
wool, heavier than that worn in the summer, is 
sold at $1 75 a yard, double fold. It may be 
had in grave colors or in gay combinations. 
Glacé poplin at the same price is suitable for 
mid-winter. Striped poplin, with both sides 
alike, is chosen for petticoats. Price $1 12} a 
yard. Heavy Russian skirting in broad stripes 
of black with gold or purple is five quarters wide 
at $1 a yard, a stylish and serviceable material. 
Epingeline and crape Eugenie, rough-surfaced 
goods no longer new, are imported in stripes and 
changing colors at $2. The velours are ribbed 
diagonally, and instead of one solid color, four 
are combined, producing a beautiful glacé effect. 
On a green and gold ground are broad bias reps 
of green and scarlet. Gold and black is espe- 
cially handsome in this elegant fabric. The 
price is from $2 25 to $2 75 a yard. A cheap 
article of serge, in striped and changeable pat- 
terns, is mixed linen and wool at $layard. At 
a little distance it would be mistaken for silk. A 
new silk-finished winsey, resembling poplin, but 
not so perishable, is $2 25 a yard. ‘The all-wool 
plaids are very reasonable this season, the best 
article costing $1 50 ayard. An inferior plaid 
slightly mixed with cotton is $1 25. 

MORNING ROBES. 

Cashmere robes de chambre are in bright, 
warm grounds, poppy-red, garnet, green, or 
black, with gay cashmere borders in which yel- 
low predominates. ‘The border extends around 
the skirt and up the front widths. The robe is 
worn flowing loosely from the shoulders, uncon- 
fined by a belt. Flowing sleeves are represented 
on the diagrams that accompany each pattern, 
with narrow borders for trimming. ‘The price 
ranges from $15 to $24. Cashmeres sold by the 
yard at $1 75 have white or scarlet grounds with 
wide-spreading figures and palm leaves. 


CLOAKINGS. 

Silk plush will be worn again for fancy sacques. 
Tt is imported in every shade of color. ‘The fancy 
plushes are a yard and a half wide at $20. Pur- 
ple, gray, and white are blended together; the 
cloth purple, the pile gray and black, giving a 
changeable effect. “Worsted plush is $13 a yard. 
White Astrakhan cloth, an excellent imitation 
of the real lamb-skin, is $20 a yard. It is al- 
most two yards wide. A soft white plush, 
worsted back with silk pile, is sold at $15. 
Ermine cloth, white plush spotted with black, 
is handsome for evening wraps, and will be much 
used for trimming children’s cloaks. Among 
the darker goods is a cut Astrakhan, smooth in- 
stead of curled pile, of the new bear’s-ear garnet, 
$16. A frosted beaver of rare thickness is a 
golden brown shade. Price $9 a yard. The 
curled cloths and beavers, white spotted with 
blue or scarlet, are admired for children. Plaid 
cloakings for fall wraps are $3 75 a yard. The 
winter stock of ready-made cloaks is not com- 
pleted. From imported models and patterns 
shown us we discover that the prevailing styles 
are longer than those of last season. Designers 
say from four to six inches is the added length. 
They are nearly tight-fitting. Sashes are aban- 
doned abroad, but will probably be worn here 
during another season. Wide-spreading fan- 
shaped bows and knots are arranged in an in- 
genious manner. 


DRESSES, 


Many of the leading New York modistes are 
still in Paris, and we defer speaking at length on 








the making-up of dresses till their return. 
hear from abroad that long pointed waists are to | 
be revived. These are already worn in Paris, | 


and serve with paniers to make the waist look | rs 


exceedingly small. This is the finishing stroke 
which completes the resemblance of the dress of , 
our day to that of the French marquises of the | 
old régime. Short skirts. barely escape the 
ground. Sleeves are no longer Ag but very 
much puffed and frilled. Lace as a trimming 
will be greatly worn. Valenciennes is especially 
suited to the Pompadour silks—light grounds 
brocaded with gay medallions. Bright red 
dresses of the flaming Sultan color are in special 
favor with Parisian blondes, A Mexican ma- 
terial called Laintown, half wool and half silk, 
of a glowing poppy-red color, is much used for 
fall costumes at French chateaux. The Em- 
press, it is said, is determined to set the example 
of simplicity in dress, and thereby inaugurate an 
era of economy in matters of toilette. She made 
simple batistes and striped cambrics fashionable 
during warm weather; and now that fall has 
come she delights in self-colored cashmeres, a 
simple and inexpensive material. It is necessary 
that this goods be artistically made and trimmed 
to be effective, after the elaborate costumes to 
which we have become accustomed. An im- 
ported costume of ashes of roses cashmere has a 
straight flounce on the lower skirt. ‘The fullness 
is arranged in box-pleats at wide intervals, with 
passementerie ornaments between the pleats. 
The apron front of the tunic is trimmed with 
cross-cut satin bands descending from the belt 
to vandyked points at the edge trimmed with 
fringe. The back isin panier puffs. Scarf man- 
tilla with square lappets under a belt in front and 
looped with a passementerie rosette behind. 


CALICOES AND MUSLIN, 


Calicoes remain at the reasonable prices of the 
summer. Hoyle’s double purple, in small figures 
and stripes, is three shillings a yard. Pacific 
Mills and Sprague’s prints are fourteen cents; 
Merrimac D. is the same price; and a better qual- 
ity, known as Merrimac W., is seventeen cents. 

A bleached muslin, dubbed night-gown mus- 
lin, is appropriately named. It is a strong, 
heavy goods, but very soft, and entirely without 
dressing. Itis a yard wide, at twenty-five cents. 
New York Mills shirting, the standard favorite, 
is retailed at twenty-eight cents. Wamsutta, a 
popular brand for general use, is twenty-five cents, 
Kearsarge twenty, and Lonsdale eighteen. ‘The 
fine Lonsdale cambric for petticoats is twenty- 
eight cents. A very fair muslin, known as the 
Branch Mills, is a yard wide, sold at a shilling. 
Heavy Utica Mills sheeting, two and a half yards 
wide, is seventy cents. 


UNDER-LINEN. 


The European custom of ordering outfits of 
under-linen is fast being adopted here. The 
plan is a good one in many respects, as compe- 
tent needle-women who sew by the week are dif- 
ficult to find, and nicety of fit and artistic trim- 
ming are as desirable in under-clothing as in 
outside garments. Imported lingerie is alwa’ 
expensive, as French seamstresses do not use the 
sewing-machine, but in New York establish- 
ments machine-made garments are sold at very 
little advance on the price of the material. We 
have seen ordinary muslin skirts gored for short 
dresses, with a group of tucks above the hem, 
Gold at $150. If Wamsutta or New York Mills 
is used the price is $3, Diagonal tucks, puffs, 
ruffles, and embroidery trim the more elaborate 
garments, and increase the expense. Plain che- 
mises with straight bands strengthened by cords 
neatly stitched in the centre, the upper part of 
the body tucked in the shape of a yoke, are 
$2 50. Drawers to match are $2. If scallops 
and embroidery in vines are added the price 
reaches $6, or perhaps a trifle more. In the 
embroidery stores the same amount is asked for 
the bands and sleeves alone. Yoked gowns with 
three widths of muslin slightly gored are the fa- 
vorite shape, as they conceal the figure, and yet 
are not full enough to be clumsy. These are em- 
broidered and ruffled around the neck and sleeves, 
and sold at $6. Short peignoirs have the fronts 
tucked perpendicularly or in yokes, with cambric 
ruffles very narrow and fluted, or strong Valen- 
ciennes borders. The loose coat-sleeve with 
deep cuff is appropriate. Standing collar, or 
the all around turned-down shape. 

An elegant pair of pillow-covers recently shown 
us does not come under the head of plain lingerie, 
but are too handsome to be omitted. They were 
perfectly square, formed of smaller squares of 
blue satin alternating with white guipure lace; 
a border of guipure around the edge. The price 
is $50. A bed-spread not yet completed will be 
of the same design. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; A. T. 
— & Co.; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & 

0. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Fanny Forszs, a daughter of Paut 8. 
Forses, Esq., of this city, is announced, in Par- 
is, as being a to marry M. ODILLON Bar- 
ROT, nephew of the distinguished Senator of 
that name. ; 
_ .—The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon is reported, in En- 
glish journals, as pay ty to deliver a 
series of lectures in this country during the 
ingens year. Mr. 8. would be a great success. 

is reputation as an orator would cause every 
body to run after him; and as for the Baptists, 
water certainly would be powerless to extin- 
guish their enthusiasm for him. 

- inquisitive person of New England 
having, with the characteristic pertinacity of 
that people, sought to find out all that was find- 
outable of the two principal Mandarins ranking 
next to Mr. BuRLINGAME in the Chinese Em- 
bassy, feels free to communicate that Cain Ta- 
JEN and Sun TaJEN are known in China as gen- 


We | 





tlemen of the highest culture and accomplish: 


ments, and were especially selected by the Em- 
—— for this mission on account of their pro- 
ound learning and abilities. Mental acquire- 
ments are not only more thought of in China 
han with us, but are imperatively required of 
all who are intrusted with affairs of the govern- 
ment. ‘ Rings,’’ caucuses, and conventions are 
not yet in vogue in the “ Flowery Nation.” 

—Mrs. Scott Smppons (a descendant of the 
Srmppons), who has achieved distinction on the 
English stage, has made quite a hit at Newport 
as a reader. One evening last week she read 
Tennyson’s May Queen with such effect as to 
bring many little waters from the eyes of the la- 
dies who were present. She will come to New 
York eg l to see how pathos will do here. 

—*‘* Mile.’ Inma, as she is announced on the 
bills, the prima donna of Mr. BATEMAN’s ope- 
ratic company, is ‘* Mlle.” only on the stage; 
off she is the wife of M. Coton, and mother of 
two children—little semi-colons, as it were. 

—His Royal Highness Prince WILHELM Worr- 
EMBERG, general in the Austrian army, has been 
spending some days in the city, and been made 
the recipient of many courtesies from people of 
position. It was fortunate for him that a gentle- 
man so thoroughly conversant with every thing 
worth seeing and every body worth - resem Py 
New York, as the Austrian Consul-General, Mr. 
De Loosey, was at hand to suggest the how, the 
when, and the where to pass the time pleasantly 
and profitably. His Royal Highness has gone 
to the West for a tour of five or six weeks. 

—Colonel T. B. THORPE, an intimate friend of 
the late Cuartes L. Exiiort, suggests that an 
exhibition of the paintings of the great artist be 
iven, the proceeds to be devoted to the erec- 

ion of a monument. ELLIOTT was, beyond 
doubt, the best portraitist this country has pro- 
duced. GILBERT StuarT’s faces were fine, but 
not so strong. Some of CopLEy’s earlier por- 
traits were perhaps as good, but none better. 

—M. Rogest VAN Limpure has been appoint- 
ed Minister for Foreign Affairs at the apne. 
M. Van Limpure was formerly Minister of the 
Hague at Washington, and while in that posi- 
tion became enamored of and married Miss 
Bee Cass, daughter of the late Lewis Cass. 

—The Right Hon. Ropert Lowe, whose great 
ability as an editorial writer on the London 
Times, and equally great ability as a debater 
in Parliament, has just appeared in a new char- 
acter, viz., as Chairman of the London Board 
of the new Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

—Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR and lady returned last 
week from Europe, where he has been spending 
a@ year Or sO Law par eg i hem and br —- 
with the second-rate kings and first-rate grand- 
dukes of the Continent; visiting out-of-the-way 
places, and writing clever letters to the Tribune. 

—Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER has made a lit- 
tle statement on the Coffee (not Cuffee) ques- 
tion, which the readers of the ” may pon- 
der: **The best way I know of to make good 
coffee is to go to the principal hotels, restau- 
rants, railroad eating-houses, etc., and ascer- 
tain just how they make coffee—then make it 
as they don’t.” 

—Princess DagMaR—known in the court cir- 
cles of = as the Pretty Princess— writes 
very graceful sonnets, and is not disposed to 
hang her harp on a willow, even though she is 
married. 

_—Tennyson ‘realizes’? about $35,000 a year, 
gold, from his writings, likes to make money, 
and knows how to keep it. So does our poet, 
LONGFELLOW, though his figures have not yet 
attained to the comfortable size of the English 
gentleman’s. 

—Dr. Barstow and wife, of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, celebrated their golden wedding on the 
19th of August last. During their half century 
of married life this couple have never removed 
from the house where they first began house- 
keeping, and which was the scene of the touch- 
ing and thankful festivities of their golden wed- 


ig. 

—Mr. Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, has 
at last yielded to the importunities of friends 
and managers, and will soon appear as a reader 
of ‘‘Falstaff.’’ The performances are not to 
take place in any theatre, but will belong to 
the class of amusements recognized as entertain- 
ments, although the action and costume of a 
stage-play will be in part retained. 

—Ex-Secretary of the Navy Jonn P. KEn- 
NEDY, with his family, is passing a few weeks at 
Hombourg-les-Bains. Mrs. ELLEN Key BLUNT 
has been giving readings at the same place. 

—A daughter of G. P. R. James, the novelist, 
has adopted the stage as a profession, and on 
the 30th of May last made her début in a Mel- 
bourne theatre in the drama of the “ Willow 
Copse.’? She was not very successful, and the 
impression seemed to be that she had entirely 
mistaken her vocation. Her acting name is Mrs. 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS, and she has a fine com- 
manding figure. 

—Mr. GeorGE Peapopy has temporarily ceased 
from giving away his millions, and gone to En- 
niskillen to be entertained by Sir JAMES EmEr- 
son TENNANT and Lady TENNANT, and a very 
agreeable tenant he will make of himself. 

—M. AvBER is becoming a wag in his old age. 
Recently he eatertained a party of friends at his 
house. During the convivialities a white hair 
fell from the venerable head of the maestro into 
a glass of Bordeaux which stood before him. 
“Ah, gentlemen!” exclaimed the renowned 
composer, taking out the silver hair with his 
fingers, and holding it up, ‘‘ you can not say my 
wine wants age, for here you see is one of its 
gray hairs.” 

—Rural readers of the Bazar may form some 
idea of the magnitude of stock operations in 
Wall Street, when we inform them that on the 
8d instant Mr. Woopwarp sold, and Mr. JoHN 
M. Tosrn bought, 14,600 shares of stock of the 
Chicago and Rock Island ag oa at Se ay 

urchase-money amounting $1,460,474 50. 
Air. Tosrn is said to have been a heavy seller at 
higher prices, while Mr. WoopWARD is seupeene 
to have all the stock on hand. Both gentlemen 
are large professional ee and wager their 
millions as other men do their pennies. There 
are not, however, nor never will there be, at the 
Stock Exchange, any quotations for those two 
best-paying of all stocks—happiness and comfort. 
Those are not on the regular list. 

—Miss Aucusta J. Evans, of Mobile, the dis- 
tinguished and favorite authoress of the South, 
was in town a few days since, having come 
North with her father, whose health was in- 
firm, to consult some of the more prominent 
members of the medical faculty. They advised 
an immediate return, and she acted promptly 








on the advice, Commodore VANDERBILT gener- 
ously placing at her disposal a car on the Hud- 
son River and New York Central roads, besides 
commending her to the courtesies of railway 
officials further west. While in New York Miss 
Evans received a portion of the amount due her 
on the copreriehs of her novel of ‘Inez,”’ out 
of which she paid the premium on her father’s 
life insurance policy of ten thousand dollars, 
which was wise, as Mr. Evans only lived to 
reach Chicago. 

—The Rev. CHartzes F. ROBERTSON, of Ma- 
lone, Franklin County, New York, has been 
elected Bishop of Missouri, in place of the late 
Bishop Hawks. Mr. RoBERTSON’s name has 
been mentioned in connection with the new 
diocese of Central New York, to be formed, in 
November next, out of the eastern portion of 
the diocese of Western New York. Mr. RoBERT- 
SON is spoken of as possessing, in a high degree, 
the peculiar administrative ability required for 
that position, and is, moreover, an excellent 
preacher and an excellent man. 

—Dr. NELATON has been made a Senator of 
France, the first time that an operative repre- 
sentative of the medical profession has received 
such an honor in that country. Count DE Sar- 
TIGES, minister at Rome, and formerly the rep- 
resentative of France at Washington, was at the 
same time made the recipient of senatorial dis- 
tinction. 

—Only one of Queen Vicrorta’s daughters is 
said to be remarkable for personal beauty—the 
Princess LouisE. She is fair, tall, and graceful, 
with well-cut features, a pensive cast of counte- 
nance, and blue, German eyes. Her walk is 
singularly distingué. Her youngest sister is said 
to be plain, pert, and self-conscious. 

—When a queen of Madagascar dies it costs a 
little something to defray the requisite ceremo- 
nials. The last one was buried in a silver coffin 
worth $30,000, and a box of coin, which it took 
fifteen men to carry, was buried with her. The 
mourning requires all her subjects to shave their 
heads and go barefoot for ninety days. They 
must also sleep on the ground, and do no work 
during that time. 

—tThe Rev. Dr. Cuy.er, of Brooklyn, is the 
oldest regular visitor at Saratoga, having done 
the waters there for over twenty years, and 
preached to the waterers seventy-one sermons. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas lives an odd and very 
French life—goes to bed at four in the morning, 
rises at noon, breakfasts at noon, lunches at five, 
dines sumptuously at eight, sups at midnight; 
drinks little wine—generally two or three glasses 
of Burgundy at dinner. Works about nine hours 
a day, and generally furnishes to the printer 
daily ten large sheets, written in a beautiful, 
flowing hand, and almost entirely free from cor- 
rections and alterations. 

—‘ TI think there be five LELANDs in the field,” 

the fifth being CHARLEs E., for whom the United 
States Hotel, at Saratoga Springs, is to be re- 
built. It will be the largest hotel in the world, 
and will accommodate a population of sixteen 
hundred souls. It is to be a stock-company 
concern, with a capital of $800,000 to $1,000,000. 
It has been remarked that each of the male Lr- 
LANDS was born with a hotel license in each 
hand. 
—To their shame be it said that MricHaEL 
ANGELO, BOYLE, NEWTON, LOCKE, BAYLE, SHEN- 
STONE, LEIBNITZ, HOBBES, VOLTAIRE, POPE, 
Apam Smit, THOMSON. AKENSIDE, ARBUTH- 
not, Hume, GIBBON, Cowrrr, GOLDSMITH, 
LaMB, WASHINGTON IRviING, and HAtLEck, 
were bachelors. 

—Mr. Joun D. Derrezs, formerly printer to 
the House of Representatives, was many years 
ago proprietor of the Indianapolis State Journal. 

hen the Rev. HENRY WakD BEECHER, then 
on the eve of his ministerial life, came to Indian- 
apolis, with his new wife, his temporal prospects 
were not very brilliant. His church had agreed 
to pay him $1000 a year, but was unable to raise 
it promptly, so he eked outa little time by writ- 
ing and es a farmers’ and gardeners’ column 
for the Journal. This column became, directly, 
so popular, that Defrees started an agricultural 
paper and made BEEcHER the editor of it. It 
was at Indianapolis that Mrs. Stowe visited her 
brother, and there, it is said, obtained the name 
and suggestion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which she 
derived from a venerable negro, once enslaved, 
who had a hut near the city, dubbed, by general 
consent, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

—Madame Parepa Rosa is in such poor health 
that her friends are quite alarmed abouther. The 
California doctors have ordered her to cease pro- 
fessional work and go to the White Sulphur 
Springs. 

—The personal changes in professional and 
business life, constantly going on in New York, 
are made the subject of an interesting communi- 
cation in a Rochester paper, in which it is men- 
tioned that NaTHAN MorGAN, who com- 
menced life as a retailer of dry-goods in Brook- 
lyn, is now president of a life insurance com- 
pany. Henry C. Bowen, who was bred amidst 
silks and satins, and who for so many Bo 
was at the head of the firm of BowEn & M‘Na- 
MEE, is now a publisher and issues the Jn- 
dependent. JOHN Mason, who a few years ago 
was one of our heaviest dry-goods men, was orig- 
inally a tailor; and the clothiers Brooks BroTH- 
ERS, who own 2 million dollars’ worth of real es- 
tate, began with the needle, VANDERBILT him- 
self once sailed a periauger, which now seems 
a very petty business, and DANIEL Drew kept a 
drovers’ tavern. 

We Americans will not stay put, as they say, 
and men are continually flitting from one trade 
to another. Sometimes an entire mercantile 
house will make a somersault, as in the case 
of Coman, Hopkins, & Co., who shifted from 
the wholesale dry-goods to the wholesale gro- 
cery trade, and made a fortune in the latter. In 
the same manner SHELDON & Co. exchanged the 
po A, 2 for the book trade, and are now among 
our leading publishers. The same changes ap. 
pear in our professions. PHIL1ep REYNOLDS, who 
was one of our most successful lawyers, began 
life as a tailor, then became an editor, and sub- 
sequently pursued law. Dr. BAYARD, who is one 
of the first physicians in the city, practiced law 
up to his fortieth year, and then made a success- 
ful exchange for medicine. Even the clerical 
profession shows similar features. The late Dr. 
Cone was at first a play-actor. MAGOON was 2 
stone-mason. The eloquent JONES was @ sailor. 
EZEKIEL Lord wasalawyer. On the otherhand, 
E. W. ANDREWS, Once pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, exchanged his sacred calling for the 
law; and a number of other clergymen have goue 
into the insurance business, 
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Button-Holes for Under-Clothing. 
‘ Tue specimens of button-holes given are pretty, and especially commendable 
on account of their durability, Each stitch is described in detail. Figs. 1 and. 
2 show different ways of barring before working. ‘The barring is done before 
cutting, and may be done either by running around the button-hole, as shown 
by Fig. 1, or with chain stitch, as shown by Fig. 2. - In the detailed descrip- 


tions this is not mentioned. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Button-hole in button- 
hole stitch points. ‘This is worked with 
long ‘on-hole stitches, each of which is 

by a shorter stitch. Work, first, 


and the needle, then from left to 
right take a_ short 
stitch in the manner 
indicated by the nee- 





rts bat ee ice 


e peer dle in Fig. 11. 
Fig. 1.—Barrine or Burrox- Figs, 5 and 6.— o 
Hotz. Herring-bone stitch = 


button-hole, The man- 
ner of making this stitch is familiar, and is given also by 
Fig. 6. Make a cross chain stitch, and one stitch putting ; 
the needle downward as shown by Fig. 2, the other in the | 
opposite direction or upward, taking in the edge of the ma- is 2 
terial. Having completed the herring-bone stitch row, work Fig. 5.—Butron-Hore 1x 
inside of this a row in common button-hole stitch, n  Bigaie Sevtow 

The button-hole with knotted finish, Figs. 7, 8, and 9, é 
is very pretty. Make, first, an ordinary 
button-hole stitch, then lay the thread 
outward and bring the thread again 
through the loop in the manner shown 
by Fig. 8. ‘The finished round is orna- 
mented with a row of knots, which are 
worked in the manner shown by Fig. 9. 

Figs. 10 and 11 give a button-hole 
worked in double button-hole stitch. 
For making this stitch work, first, a 
common long button-hole stitch, and on 
this a shorter stitch sideways from left 
to right as shown by Fig. 11. 

For the button-hole, Figs. 12 and 13, 
which is worked in tatted button-hole 
stitch, lay a cord under instead of bar- 
ring; having cut the button-hole, overseam this cord to the edge. The stitch is 
worked after Fig. 13, being careful to follow the thread of the material. Fig. 13 
gives the stitch without the cord in order to render it plainer. 

. Figs, 14 and 15 give a very pretty button-hole in twisted stitch. Having run £235 

the needle through, as shown by Fig. 15, wind Fig. 1.—Frar 
it from seven to eight times with the thread, Crocuet But- 
after which draw the needle TON. 

and thread through, pressing 
the twisted thread down on 
the right side, and run the 
needle back through the 
same, place through which * 
the stitch was taken prepar- 
atory to taking the next 
stitch, 


Buttons for Under- 
Clothing. . 


. 4. —Coverin 
Ir is well worth while to _ ong x 
take the trouble of making 
these buttons, for they are both prettier and much 
more durable than those that are purchased. 
They are all worked with fine thread. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Flat button crocheted. For 
this button work, first, beginning at the middle, 
seven rounds in single crochet in the round, in 
doing which crochet from left to right, as shown 
by Fig. 2, which shows the crochet work,magni- 
fied. In the second of these seven rounds crochet 
always two stitches in one of the former round. ~~ 
The next following (8th) round is worked in sin- Fig. 11.—Maxine or Dovusiy 
gle crochet like the others, but a brass ring of the Burtron-Hove Sritcu. 
requisite thickness must be covered by it. In ENLARGED. 
working this work two stitches. in every second : 
following stitch of the former round. ‘The under side of the work is the right 
side of the button. 
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Fig. 12.—Burron-Hoe 1n Tatrine 
Burtron-Ho.e Sritcu. 








Fig. 4.—Maxixe or Pointed oT 
Burton-Ho.e Stitcu.—Ex- 


LARGED. 





Figs. 3 and 4 show how to re-cover the 
foundation of a worn-out button with little 
trouble. ‘Take the ring, lay it between two 
circular pieces of linen of equal size, and 
fasten the outer edge with a few overcast 
stitches, after which work as shown by Fig. 
4, which is magnified, and shows a piece 
of the linen turned back. 

The button shown by Figs. 5 and 6 is 
worked ow single ripe Eye -! — 
et commendable, as it can be washed without 
i Ay eect meg OF FOR injury. Work from the centre outward 

: first, three rounds in the round over a foun- 


TwisTeD Burron- 
Stitcu.—En 








Fig. 2.—Section or FOUNDATION OF 
Crocurt CuEMisE YOKE. Fig. 1.—Crocuet Cuemise Yore.—[For 





i , . 8.—Burtron-HoLe-1n PornrED 36 chain, and, having joined this in a 
phon | stitch, of which Fig. 4 shows the Fig. B 5-Houn Berton. 9 ’ 









Fig. 10.—Burron-Hotr 1x DousLe 
Burton-Hoie Stitcu. 








Fig. 5.— Button 
Wern Caocuer prise with medium coarse white thread. 


Fig. 8.—Burron cov- 
ERED WITH LINEN. 


Fig. 6.—Burron WITH 
CrocHet Cover. 


Fig. 15.—Makine 2 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer Towe. Loop. 





dation of cord, adding a few’stitches in every round. Then crochet without 
cord and with the requisite widening two rounds, after which two rounds with 
the same number of stitches, and prone | the 5th and 6th rounds, in which nar- 
row sufficiently. The working may serve for sewing on the button. 
Fig. 5 shows the upper, and Fig. 6 the under side of the button. 


Towel Loops. 
Turse loops are greatly to be com- 
mended for their durability. é 
The crochet loop, Fig. 1, is worked with 
fine cotton. Make, first, a foundation of 


round by means-of # slip stitch, 20 chain 
: . more; passing over 
Hell Se the last of these, work 
bone on — wooed 
stitches and aroun " 
the loop, and on the Fig. 2.—Barrine or Button- 
other side of the chain Hote. 
stitches a round sin- 
gle crochet, and on this, backward and forward, three ad- 
ditional rounds in the same manner. A few stitches must 
be added around the upper rounding of the loop, as shown 
by the pattern. 

For the loop, Fig. 2, which is also worked with fine 


eo h 





Fig. 7.—Butron-Hoxz in KNOTTED thread but crosswise, cast on nine stitches, and, passing 


Sritcu. over the first stitch, work backward on these one round 


single crochet, after which thirty-eight similar rounds back- 
ward and forward, always putting the 
needle through the upper vein of the 
stitches; also crochet a chain stitch at 
the end of every round. After this 
edge the loop with little scallops of 
white and red cotton as follows: one 
red stitch in an edge stitch, three white 
stitches in the following edge stitch, 
Finish the red stitches with the white 
thread, and the last of the white stitches 
with the red yarn. 

The loop, Fig. 3, is made of a strip 
of linen an inch wide and as long as 
may be desired. Double this and sew 
down the edges, after which work it 
round in button-hole stitch in white thread and then once with red thread, 
making the two colors alternate. 


Crochet Chemise Yoke. 


Tuts yoke is crocheted in open-work foundation, and worked in point de re- 


Bah ee 


Fig. 14.—Burron-Hote 1n Twistep 
. Stic. 





The illustration, which shows a section of 
the open-work foundation in full size, shows 
also the design and the man- 
ner of working. ‘The form 
of the yoke is given by Fig. 
65, Supplement, and must 
be carefully followed in cro- 
cheting. Begin on the un- 
der edge of the front with 
the requisite number of : 
stitches (in the pattern 16), _. i 

and crochet on these altern- Fig. 13.—Maxine or Tattine 
Fig. 2.—Max1ne oF ately sone double crochet, Butrox-Hote Stitcu.—En- 

Crocuet Burton two chain passing over two LARGED. 
Cover. stitches. The entire yoke 

is worked in: this manner, double crochet always 
coming on double crochet; the rounds must also 
always be begun from the same side, and widened 
or narrowed to suit the form; the fronts are 
straight. Having completed the foundation, bor- 
der the yoke on the upper edge and on the fronts 
with two rounds of single crochet (in the first of 
these round het d the projecting threads). 
The rounds double crossed crochet follow; the 
crossed crochet have two stitches space, and must 


CovER. 














ae ee : Tee 


Fig. 6.—Maxine or Herrinc- lie one over another. On the upper corner of the 


Bone Burron-Horz Srircu. oke the under veins of the crossed stitches must 
GED. ie close together, so that the yoke shall not be 
stretched. On the last round of cross stitches cro- 
chet the following round: > one single crochet between the first two cross 
stitches, seven chain, one double crochet in the first of the seven chain. Repeat 
from +. Now work the open-work foun- 
dation in point de reprise as shown by the 
illustrations, bind the under edge with a nar- 
row bias strip of fine linen, and finish the 
a with buttons and button-hole stitch 
loops. 


Crochet Edge for Coverlets. 
Tuts edge is especially designed for trim- 
ming for coverlets, though it may also be 
used for other purposes. The pattern is Fig. 8.—Maxine or KnorreD 
crocheted on the edge of the coverlet, which Btrron-Hote Sritcu.—En- 
has previously been worked in button-hole LARGED. 








Fig. 3.—Linen Tower Loor. 





pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 65.] Crocuet EpGe For CovERLET. 
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stitch. Of course the edge may also be worked on a chain stitch founda- 
tion. According to the pattern crochet: Ist round.—2 se. (single crochet) 
separated by 1 ch. (chain stitch) in the middle of the first button-hole-stitch 
scallop, 11 ch. of the last six of which form a picot by working 1 sc. in the 
fifth of the eleven, 5 ch., 2 sc. separated by 1 ch. in the following button- 
hole-stitch scallop, etc. 2d round.—1 sc. in the ch, between the first 2 sc. 
of the former round, * 8 sc. in the next ch., 12 double crochet around the 
picot, 3 sc. in the following ch., 1 sc. in the ch. between the next 2 sc. of 
the former round. Repeat from *. Repeat these rounds twice, and in 
such a manner that the shells shall alternate as shown by the illustration. 


Needle-Worked Figures for 
Trimming Lingerie and 
: Under-Clothing. 


Turse figures are embroidered 
on muslin, Swiss muslin, piqué, 
etc. ‘They are suitable for trim- 

‘ming blouses, collars, cuffs, and 
pin-cushion covers, as well as un- 
der-clotliing. The lightest parts 
of each design are in appliqué. 
The black stitches are worked ; 
with black silk in the manner shown by the illustration. The 
stitches used are straight and diagonal half-polka stitch, but- 
ton-hole stitch, knotted stitch, satin stitch, lace stitch, and 
common back stitch. 


ner, taking care to work the sc. around the picot of the former round, as is 
shown by the illustration. 

‘The hem to which the pattern of Fig. 2 is crocheted is worked with a row 
of herring-bone stitch. ‘lhe edging consists of three pointed rows, which 
are worked in three rounds as follows: Ist round.—l1 se. in the hem, * 4 
ch., pass over the last of these; going back on the remaining, 1 sc., 1 short 
treble crochet, 1 de., and, passing over the requisite space, repeat from >. 
Now work two more rounds in the same manner, taking care always to work 
the single crochet in the point of the preceding round. 


Chemise Yoke. 

Tue straight front of this yoke, 
which is two inches and a half wide, 
the straight back, which is an inch 
and a quarter wide, and the shoulders 
of the same width are all worked to- 
gether. 

Having cut the yoke of linen in this 
manner, draw out threads at regular 
distances each way, so that small 
squares shall be formed (see Fig. 2, 
which gives a section of the yoke of 
the full size). Now fasten the corners 
and spaces between in the manner shown by the illustration, 
and work in the centre of each square four knots. Scallop 
the outer edges, and work with button-hole stitch; as a 
heading for which work a straight row in button-hole stitch. 














Fig. 2.—TRrimine For LINGERIE 


Fig. 1.—Trimaine ror LINGERIE “s 
anp Unper-CLoruine. 


Fig. 1.—NEEDLE-WoRKED FicurE FO 
AND UnpER-CLOTHING. f - 


LINGERIE AND UNDER-CLOTHING. 


Trimmings for Under- 
Clothing. 

Tue trimmings here given 
are used for the most diverse 
objects. Some are designed 
for trimming blouses, collars, 
pocket - handkerchiefs,  etc., 
while others are for under- 
clothing, children’s clothing, 





THE SECRET OF 
ECONOMY. 


E will suppose that a mis- 

tress, desirous of keep- 
ing within her allowance with- 
out curtailing the real comfort 
of her husband and children, 
has asked herself that simple 
question—‘‘ Can we do with- 
out it?” on more than one oc- 
casion, and found it answer, in 
so far that, though several superfluities, such as dessert after 
dinner and preserves and cakes for tea, have disappeared, 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epoine 
FOR LINGERIE. 


ete. 

Fig. 1.—This edge is work- 
ed on fine linen, partly in 
overcast and partly in button- 
hole stitch. The centre of each figure is composed of a wheel 
in lace stitch, - 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epcine 
FOR LINGERIE. 





Fig. 2 consists of two rows of open cross 
stitch which join two rolls of cloth together, 
and connect these with a double collar, cuff, 
ete. The manner of arranging the rolls is 
distinctly shown in the illustration. 





- 


all the solid necessaries remain, and the 
weekly bills are no longer higher than they 
ought tobe. How should she act in order 
to keep down her expenditure to a settled 
sum; to be sure that as much, but no 


Fig. 3 gives a very pretty insertion, which 
may also be used as embroidery for a pocket- 
handkerchief above the seam. It is worked 
on muslin. The edges of the material, 
which are left in cross bars, are corded, 
while the porfions cut out are filled with 
lace stitch in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. 

The trimming of Fig. 4 is made of linen 
or muslin. The material is laid at regular 
distances in very narrow tucks, which are 
joined to a pointed band. This band of 
trimming serves as the binding and sleeves 
of the chemise with small sleeves as shown 
on the double page. . 

The trimming shown by Fig. 5 consists 


more than is needful, is used, in the kitch- 
en, the dining-room, and the nursery ; and 
yet to prevent her servants resenting her 
interference, or exclaiming at her mean- 
ness ? 

It is really very easy, if women would 
only believe it to be so. It needs no store- 
room full of hoarded goods, with the key 
of which the: servants are more familiar 
than yourself; no stated times for meas- 
uring out half pounds of sugar and dispens- 
oe ; ing tea by ounces; no running down to 
the lower regions a dozen times a day to 
give out what may have been forgotten; 
or to satisfy one’s self whether they really 
do cut the joint at the kitchen supper, or 
revel in fresh butter when they should be 
eating salt. + we 

But it does require the knowledge nec- 
essary to keep the housekeeping books 
properly. A thorough acquaintance with 
the prices of articles, and the different 
quantities which a household should con- 
sume; and above. all, to have what is 
commonly called ‘‘ one’s wits about one.” ° 
If every tradesman with whom you deal 
has a running account with you; if no- 
thing in his book is paid for but what you 
have written down yourself; if your cook 
has orders to receive no meat without a 
check ; has proper scales for weighing the 
joints as they come in, and makes a note 
of any deficiency (the checks being after- 
ward compared with the butcher’s book) ; 
it is impossible that the tradespeople can 
cheat you, and if your money is wasted 








; Fig. 4.—Trimmine For Liy- 
Fig. 2,—NEEDLE-WoRKED FIGURE GeErRIx. AND UNDER-CLOTHING. 


FOR LINGERIE, ETC. Section of Chemise with Small 
Sleeves.—See double page. 


.—NEEDLE-WoRKED FIGURE 
FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 


Fig. ¢ 


of strips of muslin two inches long 
and an inch wide, which are arranged 
in a box-pleat a third of an inch wide. 
These strips are joined by cross stitches 
to very narrow strips which are worked 
with a row of herring-bone stitch. 
Each side is completed by a strip of 
muslin stitched down. 

The middle part of the trimming, 
Fig. 6, consists of a strip of muslin 
two inches wide, which is set under- 
neath pointed strips on each side. The 
edges are stitched down. 

Fig. 7.—This trimming is made on 
Swiss muslin. The edges of the twist- 
ed strips are corded, the material is 
cut away between, and the space filled 
with lace stitch. This embroidered 
strip is pointed on both sides and stitch- 
ed down on a strip of muslin. 
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Fig. 4.—NEEDLE-WorKED Figure 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 





Fig. 5.—NEEpLE-WorKED Figure 
FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 














Boru of these edg- 
ings are crocheted on 
a hemmed edge. 

Fig. 1.—The seam 
is joined to the cloth 
by means of an open- 
work seam composed 
of three rows of but- 
ton-hole ‘stitch. The 
edging consists of four 
rows of small picots. 
Ist round.—* 1 se. 
(single crochet) in the 
hem, 5ch.(chain stitch- 
es), 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) in the first of 
these, passing over a 
sufficient space. Re- 
peat from *. The 
remaining rounds are 
made in the same man- 


Fig. 6,.—-NEEDLE-WoRKED FIGURE FOR 


LINGER, ETC, 


Fig. 5.—Tromine For LIncErie 





Fig. 2.—Srction oF CHEMISE 


Yoxr.—Foty Size. 





Fig, 1,—CHEMIsE Yoxr, 


4 slip the memory at a 


) it shows how the money 


you must waste it yourself. 


Two Crocheted AND UNDER-CLOTHING. It is an old-fash- 
Edgings for Un- ioned plan to pay 
der-Clothing. rs one’s bills at the 


end of each-week ; but 
it is a very good one. 
Little things which 
should be noticed may 


longer period ; besides, 
it is a useful reminder ; 


is going, and if the 
tradesmen find you are 
careful it makes them 


so. 

Following this plan, 
a quarter of an hour 
every morning sees the 
housekeeping affairs 
settled for the day, leay- 
ing the mistress at leis- 
ure to pursue her own 
avocations, and the 
cook to do her business 
in the kitchen. It is 








Fig. 7.—Trmminc For LINGERIE anv’ UNDER- 


CLoTHING. 











Fig, 7.—NgEDLE-WorKED FIGURE FOR 


LINGERIE, ETC, 
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ousehold. _ 
of “living,” the tho of their listeners in- 
variably fly to the cost of bread and meat; and 
i ie who send 


profits they extort from us. But there are 
various ways in which men and women can 
= besides dispensing with unnecessary eat- 
ables. 

What woman, for instance, in these days, buy- 
ing a dress, does not pay twice as much for its 
being made and trimmed ready for her use as 
she did for the original material? And who 
that has feet and fingers, and a sewing-machine, 
could not sit down and make it in a few hours 
for herself? - 

But she will tell you, most likely, that she can 
not cut properly ; she has not the slightest 
taste for trimming, and that she was not brought 
up to dress-making like a dress-maker. Ah! my 
dear sisters! are not these the days when we 
should all lean? Men may go through life 
with the knowledge of but one thing; for if 
they are acquainted with the duties of their 
profession they succeed; but women need to 
know every thing, from putting on a poultice 
to playing the piano; and from being able to 
holt a conversation with the Secretary of State 
to clear-starching their husband’s neck-ties. 

I don’t say we must do it; but I maintain that 
we should know how. Men are really needed 
but in one place, and that is, public life; but we 
are wanted every where. In public and in pri- 
vate; up stairs and down stairs; in the nursery 
and the drawing-room; nothing can go on prop- 
erly without us, and if it does, if our husbands, 
and our servants, and our children don’t need us, 
we can not be doing our duty. 

Above all, we have the training of the mis- 
tresses of future households, and the mothers of 
a coming generation; the bringing "Ps in fact, 
of the ‘‘girls of the next period.’ we can 
not amend the faults we see in ourselves (an as- 
sertion which should be paradoxical to any one 
gifted with the least energy), if we think it is 
too late to sit down in our middle age, and learn 
to rub the rust off our brains, and to work our 
heads with our fingers, we can rear them in a 
different fashion. If we are wasteful, and ex- 
travagant, and useless—deserving of all the hard 
things which have been said of us lately—let us 
at least take heed that our daughters are not the 
same. 





MEN OF THE PERIOD. 


EAR BAZAR,—I have been thinking for a 
long time of writing to you on a subject very 
near to my heart; for I believe when we have 
thoughts that clamor for expression, and yet are 
too sacred to be mentioned even to our nearest 
and dearest, we are expected to tell them to the 
newspaper; and for my part it is such a strange 
thing for me to have thoughts at all, that I am 
anxious to display them to the world as quickly 
as possible. 

Iam not sure, after all, that mine are thoughts, 
but only feelings. I leave it to you to decide. 
I honestly confess that, as I have had a pretty 
good time in life for twenty years or so as de- 
moiselle, I am not unwilling to look forward to 
a sweet little home of my own, with a pretty li- 
brary, a nice conservatory, and various little no- 
tions I will not stop to talk about now, all pre- 
ceded by the sweetest trousseau a doting mo- 
ther could give her daughter out of a limited in- 
come. But dear mamma is nothing of a man- 
ager, and it costs a great deal to get married 
nowadays when men are so fearfully indolent 
and ruinously extravagant, and our people around 
here are not quite millionaires. So I really do 
not know what I am to do, unless you will be- 
friend me with a little advice and some informa- 
tion. I know a great many excellent young 
gentlemen, whom I am very sure I could bring 
to my feet (that’s the story-writing phrase, isn’t 
it?) with a word; but as Dr. Holmes’s John pa- 
thetically remarks, ‘‘ Marriage isn’t for them.” 
No sensible girl could think for a moment of 
trusting her future in their hands unless she has 
a million or two a year of her own; when peo- 
ple have that they can give themselves up to any 
absurdity they wish. What with their cigars, 
their pipes, their clubs, their utter ignorance of 
all domestic affairs, the men nowadays, though 
very pleasing visitors and charming beaux, are 
deplorably unsuited for husbands. I have heard 
my grandmother say—dear old lady! she was a 
wonderful woman; could cook, and spin, and 
make cheese as easily as you would dance the 
galop, went five times to church of a Sunday, and 
never saw a railroad, read a dozen newspapers, 
or heard of the Atlantic Cable in her life; one 
of the women of a past era whom all good people 
now deplore—well, I have often heard my grand- 
mother say that my grandfather, when he was a 
young man, sawed his own wood, put in his own 
coal, carried his own bundles, mended his own 
fences, and with his own hands built his own log- 
cabin; if he had been traveling he would have 
wheeled his own trunk to the station. If we 
only had such men nowadays! If we had, then 
good, pleasant, well-bred girls would not have to 
sigh in single blessedness for want of millions, 





and billions, and trillions to support matrimony 
with. But the good old days are gone. Now- 


es, such an array of tailors’ bills, and porters’ 
tilts, and carpenters’ bills, and the-man -that- 


of thing, arise before one’s eyes that indeed, even 


pa: 
for how is one ever to keep up appearances, have 
pretty bonnets, and pay ie drese-maker, let her 
sew and turn and economize her best, when she 
is yoked to so uselessa mate? I am sure that I 
need not enlarge upon this text—we women have 
all heard something like it ever since we were as 
tall as a cookery book. It’s ‘the beam in their 
own eye” which our young men do not seem even 
to dream of. If you should chance to know any 
handsome, high-born, high-bred young gentle- 
man of unexceptionable habits, who dresses in 
the best of material and in perfect taste (I am 
not fastidious, but I have nerves), holds a high 
position in the best society, reads Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and speaks all the modern lan- 
guages fluently; who has, in short, all the mod- 
ern accomplishments and a thorough education 
(no superficial smattering of this, that, and the 
other for me), with a perfect knowledge of all the 
arts and sciences; who never stepped on a lady’s 
dress, nor ever made a social blunder; who can 
saw wood, bring water from the well, and who is 
in fact a first-class carpenter, farmer, coal-heaver, 
coachman, mason, picture-hanger, gas-fitter, and 
plumber, besides his regular profession; who nev- 
er has his collars rumpled, or his hands hard or 
soiled, whatever he is doing—if you know such 
a one, frugal, industrious, intellectual, and good- 
tempered, I should like well to know and be sup- 
ported by him. For I am not exacting. I be- 
lieve in humoring a husband when he knows his 
place, and religiously tries to save all the money 
he can to pay for his wife’s wants; and I am not 
one of those who would insist on his never smok- 
ing a cigar, or once in a while, when I haven’t 
any one else to take me, going to the Opera with 
me or for a drive; for we are a provincial peo- 
ple, and do not often hear a genuine song bird. 

What do you think about it? Won't you speak 
about it to some of those modest young gentle- 
men who require that the woman they marry 
shall not be out of her teens, shall be simple as a 
dove, gay as a linnet,-fresh as a morning-glory, 
wise as Cornelia, discreet as Susannah, a superb 
musician, a first-class cook, a belle of the first 
water, a housekeeper of more than Napoleonic 
talent, a brilliant conversationalist, and a neat 
chamber-maid and nursery governess, all with the 
most profound respect and humble submission to 
her natural lord and master ? 

SoPHRONISBA. 





{Entered scconting, to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harrer & BroTuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FOX AND THE CROWS. 


Earty in my first chapter I announced that 
this tale would deal with the fortunes of very 
humble and obscure individuals. But, inas- 
much as the fortunes of the most insignificant 
personages are linked inextricably with those of 
the high and powerful, whose doings history de- 
lights to chronicle, it fell out that certain great 

uestions which began to agitate Europe about 
the period of which I write had a very consider- 
able influence on the lives of the little group of 
persons who figure in my story. Storms which 
— the deep seas upheave, also ruffle the riv- 
ets. 

Times were coming when it grew necessary to 
take sides on the great questions affecting Ger- 
many; when even silence might be construed 
into an expression of opinion; and when the 
most cautious found themselves compelled to 
abandon their attitude of neutrality. 

A man may say, ‘‘I am resolved to go straight 
onward, turning neither to the right nor to the 
left,” and so long as the path shall be straight 
and even beneath his feet, he can do so. But 
one fine day he arrives-at a point where one 
road divides into two roads, stretching away on 
either hand, and diverging ever more widely one 
from the other. What is to be done then? In 
front, proceeding straight onward, there is no- 
thing but a stone-wall, or maybe a duck-pond, 
dull, muddy, and stagnant. If he would not as- 
sert his principles by ending his days in the 
duck-pond, or knocking his head against the 
stone-wall, the man must choose either the right- 
hand path or the left-hand path. 

Now in Detmold people began te have glimpses 
of the duck-pond at the end of their political vista. 
There were some folks, better educated than old 
Simon Schnarcher the Sacristan, but perhaps not 
greatly more enlightened, who would have coun- 
seled avoiding the dilemma by the simple expe- 
dient of going back again to the place whence 
they started. ‘‘If you go on,” said these wise- 
acres, ‘‘ you certainly must choose the right-hand 
path or the left-hand path, or else be stifled in the 
duck-pond. That is true. But why go on?” 

Very often people were unable to answer why. 
But they mostly felt the necessity. 

To the tiny community at Horn, however, the 
condition of European politics was, with very few 
exceptions, a matter of profound indifference. 
The echoes from the great noisy world penetrated 
thither but faintly. It is true that some distort- 
ed and diminished photographs of the more im- 


ys them, one is really staggered ; ~ 





oa 
portant doings of the time were presented to them 
in their local newspapers. ‘They descried from 
a distance kings and kaisers, princes and poten- 
tates, moving hither and thither, troops advanced 
and withdrawn, and a kind of general running 
the hayes and changing of places. But they 
were as a deaf man who looks on at a-dance. 
They saw the bustle and movement, indeed, but 
reo inkling of the music which regulates the 


In the speise-saal of the Pied Lamb, at Horn, 
there is warmth and good cheer at the usual sup- 
per hour—that is to say, about half past seven 
o'clock. It is more than a month since that 
September night when the reader was first intro- 
duced to Fuendel’s hostelry, but nearly the same 
company is assembled within it as on that former 
occasion. Simon Schnarcher is there, and Pe- 
ters, and the fat host. There are, too, a few 
tradesmen and farmers, old habitués of the place. 
But Franz Lehmann is not present, nor the com- 
mercial traveler, whose temerity in defying the 
sacristan is remembered and still occasionally 
discussed among them with great gusto. At this 
present moment, however, the serious business 
of eating and drinking is occupying the faculties 
of the company. The night without is very dark 
and cold. In the speise-saal it is light and warm. 
The lingering odor of tobacco is still there, but 
the atmosphere is clear from the thick clouds 
that sometimes obscure it. They will arise by- 
and-by. For the present the steam of hot meats 
ascends unmingled from the table; for, even by 
a German, the operations of supping and smoking 
can not conveniently be performed together. The 
one waiter, assisted by a stout kitchen-maid, has 
been attending to the wants of the guests, but 
now there comes a lull in his labors. All are 
served, and the waiter sits down alone at a side- 
table to enjoy his own portion of the food. 

After a while Herr Fuendel, sitting at the head 
of the board, wipes his mouth with his napkin, 


. pushes his chair heavily back toward the stove, 


takes from his pocket a very attenuated cigar, 
and holds it over his shoulder without turning 
his head. Johann, the waiter, jumps up, brings 
a lighted candle in a little, quaint, old-fashioned 
brass candlestick, and sets fire to the attenuated 
cigar. Forthwith every man in the room pulls 
out either a meerschaum or a cigar; they are 
lighted, all the chairs are pushed back, scraping 
noisily over the sanded floor, and a semicircle is 
formed in front of the stove, of which semicircle 
the landlord’s chair on one side and Simon 
Schnarcher’s on the other are the points nearest 
to the fire. A smaller table is set before the 
guests, so that each man may have his tankard 
of beer at hand without the trouble of turning to 
reach it, and all is made snug and comfortable. 

*¢ Ah-h-h!” exclaimed Peters, drawing a long 
breath and stretching his legs out before him en- 
joyingly. ‘Well, to be sure, it’s wonderful 
times we live in!” 

Fuendel grunted. The rest puffed thoughtfully 
at their pipes and cigars. Only old Schnarcher 
turned his bright, sunken eyes watchfully on Pe- 
ters, with the expression of one who lies in wait. 

‘*T’ve been reading to-day,” went on the 
apothecary, ‘‘an account of the Atlantic tele- 
graph cable. Now, you know what that is?” 

Asilence. Fuendel nodded, ambiguously. Old 
Schnarcher put forth his hand and took a draught 
of beer, without removing his eyes from Peters’s 
face. The latter proceeded. ‘‘A great wire 
laid right through the sea—through the deep, 
deep sea, meine Herren—from Europe to Amer- 
ica. Wonderful times, wonderful times!” 

‘*T don’t see that there’s any thing so wonder- 
ful in dropping a wire into the sea,” observed 
Fuendel, in his deepest bass. ‘‘If the wire was 
only long enough you might twist it all round the 
world, I suppose.” 

*¢ And what’s the good when you’ve done it?” 
asked a horse-faced man, who was proprietor of 
the general shop in Horn. 

‘*The good? Why only think of the science, 
the enlightenment, the progress—” 

The word was scarcely out of his mouth when 
Schnarcher—morally—pounced on him with such 
suddenness as to startle the circle. - It was the 
opportunity for which he had been lying in wait. 

** Progress, forsooth! Ay, ay! that’s what 
you're after, is it? You and your friend, the 
commercial gentleman, who talked so big here 
the other night—” 

‘*He’s no friend of mine,” protested Peters ; 
‘*T never saw the man in my life before.” 

**You and your friend—that’s what you were 
both driving at,” repeated the sacristan, dogged- 
ly. ‘* And a nice down-hill drive you’d make of 
it, if there wasn’t some older and wiser folks to 
put the drag on a bit and pull at the reins.” 

The illustration was received with many ap- 
proving words, and one or two murmurs of “Ja 
so!” ** Ganz richtig, Herr Kiister.” 

“‘T want to hear nothing of your wires and 
rubbish,” snarled the sacristan, on whom the ef- 
fect of his friends’ encouraging approval appeared 
to be the exacerbation of his contentious humor ; 
‘*T won’t hear of em, and I don’t believe in 
2 em.” 

‘Well, but that don’t alter the facts, you 
know,” retorted Peters, returning to the charge 
with a certain mild persistency. 

“* Ay, ay, ay,” rasped out Fuendel, solemnly 
rolling his head from side to side, ‘‘ I don’t know 
that, Herr Peters—I don’t know that. Herr 
Schnarcher hasn’t been sacristan here for more 
than forty years without knowing pretty well 
what to believe in.” 

At this moment a stumbling step was heard in 
the passage leading from the street to the inte- 
rior of the inn, and some one bumped heavily 
against the door of the speise-saal. 

“Johann!” called out the landlord, whose 
senses were by no means too sluggish to be in- 
stantly alive to the prospect of a customer: 
“Johann! Go with alight. See who is there. 
Is there no lamp in the passage? Donnerwetter, 
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don’t leave the guests to tumble about in the 
dark !” 


“‘There never is a lamp in the passage now 
after supper-time!” said the waiter, hurrying to 
the door with the little brass candlestick in his 
hand. ‘‘Who’s likely to be coming at this hour 
‘of an October night?” As he spoke, he opened 
the door of the speise-saal, and admitted a stran- 
ger, whose advent caused a shudder to run round 
the assembly. Let me hasten to explain that 
the shudder was in nowise due to any thing hor- 
rible or threatening in the appearance of the new- 
comer ; ‘on the’ , he was a very quiet and 
peaceable-looking old gentleman, wrapped up in 
a loose great-coat, and with a white knitted com- 
forter wound round his throat. But he brought 
in with him so great a quantity of the outer air 
—which was by this time very bleak and piercing 
—as to make the denizens of the hot, close room 
shiver. And, besides, he looked pinched and 
nipped with the cold. 

“*Can I havea bed here?” he asked, blinking 
round the room. His eyes were dazzled by com- 
ing from the darkness without into the compara- 
tively bright speise-saal. 

“*Surely, surely, Sir,” replied the landlord, 
rising from his arm-chair with as much alacrity 
as his ponderous size permitted. ‘‘ Johann! 
Take the gentleman's coat. Have you any lug- 
gage, Sir?” 

** Not more than I carry in my hand,” said the 
stranger, showing a very shabby black leather 
bag, whose contents had been rammed into it so 
tightly as to make it bulge out in an ungainly 
fashion. 

**Oh,” said Fuendel, sitting down again in his 
chair. Travelers were by no means plentiful at 
the Pied Lamb, but they had not yet become so 
rare that such attentions as the waiter could be- 
stow unassisted did not, in Herr Fuendel’s opin- 
ion, amply suffice to do honor to a guest who 
—" no luggage beyond a shabby black leather 

ag. i 

The stranger, perhaps, perceived something of 
what was passing in his host’s mind, for when 
Johann had relieved him of his outer coat, he 
pulled from his breast-pocket a massive gold 
snuff-box, and took a pinch from it so noisily as 
to insure the observation of all present. Then he 
ordered a fire to be lighted in his chamber, and 
desired that some supper should be got ready 
with as little delay as might be. ‘‘ And, Kell- 
ner,” said he, in a subdued voice, that yet was 
so distinct as to be quite audible to every one in 
the room, ‘‘ give me a bottle of the best wine 
you have. Iam cold and tired.” 

Then he followed the stout servant-woman out 
of the speise-saal, saying that he would go and 
look at his room. 

**Number five; Marie,” called out Fuendal. 
‘*'The yellow bedroom.” 

‘*'The Herr came on foot,” observed Johann, 
busily spreading a clean napkin over one end of 
the table-cloth, and laying a plate, knife, and 
fork on it. 

‘¢T know that, Sir,” said Fuendel, with sever- 
ity, ‘*I know he came on foot, but he’s going to 
have the yellow bedroom all the same. I haven't 
been an inn-keeper for five-and-twenty years 
without knowing a gentleman when I see him!” 

It was clear, at all events, that the host knew 
a gold snuff-box when he saw it. 

**T wonder who he is!” said the horse-faced 
man. Every one else wondered who he was. 

‘*T understand there’s a new land steward for 
the Prince’s Detmold property, appointed to fill 
old Bepp’s place,” said Peters. ‘‘ It may be this 
is the gentleman.” 

‘*Bah!” cried Schnarcher. ‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind. ‘The new land steward is a major—I for- 
get the name. But that doesn’t look much like 
a military man, does it?” And the old sacristan 
jerked his thumb upward in the direction of the 
yellow bedroom. 

‘*Do you suppose, Mr. Apothecary,” said Fu- 
endel, reprovingly, “‘ that his most gracious high- 
ness’s land steward—his representative almost I 
may say—would come prowling in among us for 
the first time after dark, and afoot? You sur- 
prise me.” 

Every one was surprised. It seemed to be the 
cue, ever since the memorable evening of the 
commercial traveler, to fall foul of Peters and to 
consider him a dangerous speaker, whose hand 
was against every man in their society. No one 
really thought he was so, unless it might be old 
Schnarcher, whose opinion of his old friend had 
recently been much lowered by the apothecary 
having developed a tendency to favor modern 
theories on various subjects. But the company 
at the Pied Lamb, speaking generally, enjoyed 
the gentle excitement of having a victim in com- 
mon. It promoted good-fellowship, and was 
pleasant for every body—except the victim ; and 
even he did not suffer much, for, save when the 
sacristan grew extraordinarily venomous, Peters 
was mostly placidly unconscious of his own vic- 
timhood. 

‘¢ Well, Herr Landlord,” returned the apothe- 
cary, ‘‘ you said yourself that the traveler looked 
like a gentleman. _ So he might have been the 
Prince’s representative. And, at all events, there 
is no disrespect to his highness in saying sc !” 

The host was about to give utterance to some 
rejoinder, when the subject of the discussion re- 
turned to the speise-saal, and a solemn and un- 
natural silence fell upon the company. They 
moved their chairs somewhat, so as to give the 
new-comer the benefit of the stove’s heat, as he 
sat at his supper; a courtesy which the stranger 
acknowledged. by a silent bend of his head. It 
was a bald head, very round and yellow, and he 
thrust it out of his cravat, and then drew it in 
again, in a way that the reader will perhaps rec- 
ognize as belonging to a person with whom he 
has already made some acquaintance. For some 
time the old habitués of the Pied Lamb remained 
with closed lips, furtively glancing at the un- 
known guest. But the latter was very quiet— 
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*¢ mouse-still,” as the Germans say. And even 
while he was yet discussing the viands tet before 
him he brought forth from the same capacious 
pocket that held the snuff-box a well-worn note- 
book, bulky with papers, and laying it by the 
side of his plate, soon became seemingly absorbed 
in its contents, 

Gradually the rest of the company resumed 
their talk. They would have liked to discuss 
the stranger, but as that was a luxury which 
must necessarily be deferred, inasmuch as it 
could not be enjoyed in his presence, they got 
back to the conversation which his arrival had 
interrupted. Still, very still, sat the stranger, 
and sipped his wine in silence. So still did he 
sit, and so silently did he sip, keeping his eyes 
on the worn note-book the while, that the others 
by degrees ceased to be conscious of his pres- 
ence, and warmed into their talk unrestrainedly. 

‘* Why, after all,” said Peters—of whose char- 
acter, as has been stated, a certain mild persist- 
ence was a leading trait—‘‘ After all, it isn’t one 
thing much more than another. We can’t shut 
our eyes to the great changes going on in the 
world. I read my newspaper regularly, and I 
can tell you, meine Herren, that scarcely a day 
passes without some new invention turning up 
that would have seemed just like Kindermiarchen 
—fairy tales—to our grandfathers. And then in 
politics—look at the foreign intelligence! Why 
every thing is changing—changing, in such a 
way that the geography books can’t keep pace 
with the times.” 

*¢ Well, Sir,” said Fuendel, ‘‘ and what does all 
that matter tous? There’s the mischief. We 
will be meddling instead of sitting still and mind- 
ing our own business. Ain’t we very well off 
here in Lippe-Detmold ?” 

‘Yes, certainly. But you see it will matter 
to us before very long, if it don’t matter now. 
There’s a movement taking place throughout 
Germany, that—” 

But here the apothecary was interrupted by 
a chorus of loud and angry exclamations. What 
did Peters mean? Was hea revolutionist? A 
republican? A mad studenten-burschi? It was 
all very well to enjoy, like Goethe’s burghers in 
‘* Faust,” the spectacle of the folks knocking 
each other on the head ‘‘ far away in Turkey ;” 
but when it came near home—when it came to 
one of themselves, an old inhabitant, a peaceful 
tradesman of Horn, talking about a ‘‘ movement 
going on throughout Germany!”—Dear Heaven! 
What would happen next? The temerity of the 
commercial traveler who had defied Schnarcher 
and alluded to the 48, was completely thrown 
into the shade. Peters looked quite scared at 
the storm he had raised. 

** But,” protested he, feebly, ‘‘I said nothing 
about republics or revolutions. I was alluding 
to the growing power and influence of Prus—” 

‘¢Stop!” cried the landlord, authoritatively, 
letting his fat hand fall by its own weight on 
to the table in a way that made the glasses 
quiver, ‘‘stop there, Herr Peters. You've said 
enough, and more than enough. If any gentle- 
man can’t digest his supper without politics, 
there’s a public house across the street that may 
suit him. Any way the speise-saal of the Pied 
Lamb is not for such. I’m a man of few words, 
but what I say I mean.” 

There was profound silence for a few moments, 
and then the horse-faced man—who had been 
peculiarly stolid all through—remarked slowly 
that for his part he thought Herr Fuendel was 
right, and that if they couldn't talk of any thing 
better than politics they had better hold their 
tongues altogether, which latter mode of passing 
the time was, in his opinion—when combined 
with due allowance of beer and tobacco—a pleas- 
ant resource enough. 

‘* Right, friend,” said the landlord; ‘‘ and I’ve 
known the day when five or six, or eight or ten, 
burghers could meet together socially, and not 
say as many words in an hour as folks nowadays 
will let off in a minute. Ay, and be no worse 
company either!” 

But, somehow, the result of persistently hold- 
ing their tongues for some ten minutes failed in 
this instance to be as convivial and harmonizing 
as might have been wished. Schnarcher’s eyes, 
indeed, sparkled with spiteful gratification at the 
apothecary’s discomfiture. But the others ap- 
peared to be a little oppressed and uneasy. At 
length one man stretched forth his hand, took 
his glass of bed, drained it, and then rose slow- 
ly to his feet. His example was followed by 
all the rest, except Fuendel and the sacristan. 
Good-night was said, and Johann, lamp in hand, 
proceeded to light the guests down the passage 
and out of the house-door. 

‘Broke up early to-night,” said the waiter 
when he returned, glancing at Schnarcher, who 
remained immovable by the stove. 

‘*J,” remarked old Simon, in his sourest tones, 
**s0 home at nine o’clock—neither sooner nor 
later. -I’ve left the Pied Lamb as St. Mary’s 
clock strikes nine, every night, winter and sum- 
mer, except when kept at home by the rheu- 
matism, for the last fifty years. In your time, 
Herr Fuendel, and in your father’s time before 
you, that has been my custom. New ways may 
come up, and new inns may come up, and such 
as likes ’em are welcome to take’em. But Simon 
Schnarcher, sacristan, don’t allow. his habits to 
be broken in upon by any body.” 

_ Fuendel. nodded his close-cropped head admir- 
ingly. ‘‘ Ah,” said he, ‘that’s the sort of sen- 
timent I like to hear in this speise-saal.” 

“*Gentlemen,” said a dry, subdued voice, ‘* will 
you allow me to draw up to your table, and fin- 
ish this excellent old wine in your company ?” 

It was the stranger who spoke, and who now 
advanced, bottle in hand, toward the host. Fu- 
endel had more than the ordinary innkeeper’s 
pride in his cellar. He reckoned himself, and 
with some justice, a first-rate judge of wine, and 
he had somewhat of the enthusiasm of a connois- 
seur on the subject. Indeed, eating and drink- 





ing, in general, were the only topics on which 
Fuendel might be said ever to display any thing 
like a glow of feeling. 

_ ‘Glad you like the vintage, Sir,” said he, pull- 
ing forward a chair for his guest, and beginning 
to form an exceedingly favorable opinion of his 
taste. Old Schnarcher, too, looked at the stran- 
ger approvingly. The gentleman was staid, slow 
in speech, sombre in dress, took snuff, and was 
not young. ‘‘Good,” muttered the sacristan to 
himself, and made an attempt at a bow. 

** You seem to have a v le society 
here, Herr Landlord,” said the Justizrath ; for it 
was he. 

**Ach Himmel! Well enough, Sir; well 
enough. We mostly are pretty pleasant togeth- 
er. But you have chanced on us rather unluck- 
ily this evening.” 

‘* How so?” asked Von Schleppers, raising his 
eyebrows inquiringly. 

‘* Well, you see I had to be a little hard on an 
old acquaintance. A very respectable man— 
none more so—but weak, weak hereabouts,” said 
the host, tapping his forehead. 

“Truly? truly? Well, the fact is, I don’t 
believe I heard six words of what you were say- 
ing. Iam afraid I am what people call absent. 
That is to say, I mind my own business, and 
don’t pay much heed to what other folks are 
talking about. Unless, of course, they happen 
to be talking to me.” 

The grin with which the Justizrath concluded 
his speech was intended to be agreeable, no 
doubt, but the majority of people would have 
found it repulsive. Neither Schnarcher nor Fu- 
endel found it so, however. They willingly al- 
lowed themselves to be drawn into talking very 
freely about their fellow-townsmen, and notably 
about Peters, whose opinions, they regretted to 
say, were very far from being what they ought to 
be. Then they answered various adroitly-put 
questions as to the prosperity of the town and 
neighborhood, and the value of land and house 
property in Horn, and gave a good deal of in- 
formation which the Justizrath carefully stored in 
his retentive memory, while seeming to pay 
scarcely any heed to it. When nine o'clock 
struck from the spire of St. Mary’s church the 
sacristan was still seated by the stove, and still 
holding forth dogmatically for the benefit of his 
new acquaintance. 

**Good-night, Sir,” said the latter, rising as 
the sacristan rose ; ‘‘ much obliged for your im- 
proving society. Ach leider! one doesn’t often 
hear such sound opinions nowadays.” 

**No, Sir, that’s true enough,” the old man 
made answer, decisively. ‘‘ But I belong to the 
old school. I like old-fashioned ways and old- 
fashioned wisdom. I was brought up to think 
old heads ought to govern and young hands to 
work, And I was seventy-nine last Pentecost.” 

‘“* Ay, ay,” answered the Justizrath, as ad- 
miringly as though to have been seventy-nine last 
Pentecost involved the exercise of the highest 
moral qualities, ‘‘to be sure, to be sure. Old 
heads to govern, as you say, and old wine ‘to 
drink, eh! Herr Landlord ?” 

Fuendel was wonderfully tickled by this, and 
lighted his guest up to the yellow bedroom in 
person. 

When next day the news ran through Horn 
that the stranger who had passed the night at the 
Pied Lamb was Lawyer von Schleppers from Det- 
mold, that he was to have the chief management, 
under Major von Croll, of the Prince’s estates, 
and that he had already paid a visit to Franz 
Lehmann’s farm on business connected with a 
piece of land which the farmer had rented of his 
highness, both the sacristan and the landlord felt 
sundry twinges of regret at having been led into 
making such confidences to an official personage 
who might put them to what use he pleased. 
Neither of them were in general communicative 
men, and yet both were conscious of having been 
singularly unguarded in talking to the lawyer. 

**T don’t know how it was,” said Fuendel, 
smoothing down the crop of hair that looked like 
a grey velvet skull-cap, ‘‘ but the old gentleman 
had such a very pleasant way with him. Even 
the Herr Kiister, a man of great experience, 
took to him astonishingly.” 

Come, come, to be just, the gorgeous and 
graceful peacock is not the only vain bird in cre- 
ation. 

Was there not once a certain crow, black and 
grim, and wise in his own conceit, who let fall 
- bit of cheese into the flattering jaws of the 

Ox? 





THERMOMETERS. 


HEN hot weather comes thermometer read- 

ers always try to outdo each other in the 
amount of heat .that their instruments show. 
‘*My glass read 86° in the shade to-day,” says 
one. ‘‘ Mine gave 91°,” saysasecond. ‘‘ Bless 
you, mine rose to nearly a hundred,” chimes a 
third; and each insists that his temperature is 
the truth. The fact is ignored that the reading 
of a thermometer depends to a very great extent 
upon its position with regard to surrounding ob- 
jects—trees, buildings, and the like. One of the 
greatest difficulties a conscientious meteorologist 
has to contend with is that of placing his instru- 
ments so as to obtain the true temperature of the 
free air. They may be apparently in the shade, 
but a proximate wall, upon which the sun shines, 
may affect them well-nigh as much as the direct 
solar rays; or they may be so protected by sur- 
rounding buildings that they are in a reservoir 
of stagnant air, which stores up the heat it re- 
ceives till it becomes a veritable hot well; or 
again, they may be so near the ground as to re- 
ceive its exhalations, which aré much hotter than 
the air a few feet above the soil. Several high- 
class thermometers, disposed about a building in 
positions all seemingly good, will differ in their 
indications to the extent of eight or ten degrees. 
One in a sheltered corner, looking north, will 





read too low; another upon or near a south or 
sunny wall will be too high. Judgment and ex- 
perience are required to mount a glass in a po- 
sition that will yield a fairly true temperature. 
It must be in a free current of air, sheltered from 
the sun, and protected from the radiation from 
neighboring objects. He who buys a thermom- 
eter without knowing any thing of the errors of 
its scale, and sets it up outside his window, or 
against his garden wall, without regard to the 
above conditions, deludes himself with its read- 
ings, and misleads every one to whom he com- 
municates them. 








“ALL FOR NOTHING.” 


A SOFTENED tone, a speaking glance: 
**Did he mean it?—or was it chance?” 
She asked herself, while her eyes grew dim 
With foolish tears, for she worshiped him. 


Once, indeed, when her hand he took, 

Held it until her pulses shook— 

**Now,” she thought, ‘‘is the moment come! 
Now he will speak!” But his lips were dumb. 


All was over within a week; 

Time enough to have blanched her cheek 
And wrung her heart, and made life seem 
Blank, all blank, since that fever dream. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| is said that a French photographer has ob- 
tained very accurate panoramic views of Paris 
from a balloon nearly one thousand feet in the 
air. If true, this step in art will be one of great 
importance. By-the-way, it has been proposed 
to use the word photogram instead of photo- 
graph, and considerable discussion has arisen in 
connection with the topic. ram and lith- 
ogram would naturally follow. Cablegram and 
cabled have been suggested. In this progressive 
age new words are constantly being coined as a 
matter of necessity. 


About one hundred years ago a remarkable 
spring was discovered at Ballston, and its wa- 
ters were regarded as very efficacious. For years 
Ballston was a favorite resort of invalids; but 
some attempt was made to improve the spring, 
and it was lost in the porous sand. Recently 
borings for oil were made in the vicinity, when, 
at a depth of about six hundred and fifty feet, in- 
stead of oil, the old mineral-spring made its ap- 
pearance, much to the astonishment of the work- 
men. The water is very clear, and tastes like 
the Congress water, but is more pungent. Balls- 
ton will be likely soon to become a famous wa- 
tering-place. 


A large number of children were lately pois- 
oned in Boston from eating castor-oil beans 
which had been thrown among useless garbage 
by a manufacturer of castor-oil. The refuse 
beans were spilled out of the barrel in which 
they had been placed for the city scavengers to 
remove, and a number of children in the vicinity 

nt they had discovered a store of peanuts. 


hows 
ey elped themselves generously, and report- 
e 


ed treat to all the juveniles in the vicinity. 
Suddenly they were all taken violently sick— 
about seventy children, it is said, and twenty 
adults. Great alarm was felt, and the most ex- 
— reports of deaths were circulated. 

en, however, the cause of the sudden epi- 
demic was ascertained, physicians went to work 
to relieve the sufferers, and in most cases were 
successful. 


It is said that there is a great deal of inten- 
tional fraud in Washington and other large 
markets. Fruit is frequently sold in ‘‘ quarts” 
which have false bottoms. 


Lightning seems to despise all attempts to 
chain or control it. In a late storm the gable 
of a house in Cleveland, belonging to a light- 
ning-rod seller, and which was protected by 
nineteen rods, was torn into splinters by the 
electric fluid. It should be remembered that 
lightning-rods which are not in perfect order 
are worse than useless. 


Borax has many excellent qualities. Just at 
this season it will be a comfort to those who 
suffer from the bites of mosquitoes and other 
poisonous insects to know that a solution of 
borax is a valuable remedy. It is made by dis- 
solving one ounce of borax in one pint of water 
that has been boiled and allowed to cool. In- 
stead of plain water, distilled rose-water, elder, 
or orange-flower water is more pleasant. The 
application causes almost instant relief—the al- 
kaline reaction of the borax neutralizing the 
acidulous poison deposited in the skin. 


It is stated that about eight hundred thou- 
sand watches are annually made in the canton 
of Neufchatel, Switzerland. The trade employs 
not far from thirty thousand hands. 


Ten thousand dollars’ worth of books has 
been offered to Mount Holyoke Female Semin- 
ary by a benevolent woman, on the condition 
that a suitable fire-proof Library building be 
erected to receive them. 


The difference between religious denomina- 
tions is often more in name than in reality; 
otherwise such mistakes as the following would 
more speedily be discovered: Two ministers 
named Miller, one a Baptist and the other a 
Methodist, were engaged to supply pulpits in 
Rahway, New Jersey, a few weeks ago. The 
Methodists sent a carriage to the dépot first, 
and there a gentleman in black was found wait- 
ing; and on giving his name as Rev. Mr. Miller, 
he was made welcome by them. Soon after the 
Baptists found at the same dépét another Rev. 
Mr. Miller, and took him along to supply their 
pulpit. Both supplies proved very acceptable 
to all parties; and it was not discovered until 
after service that the two Millers had got mixed. 


A pigeon flying match recently took place, in 
which twelve London pigeon-fanciers were en- 
ed. The race was from Dover to London, a 
istance of about eighty miles. The swiftest 
bird performed the trip in two hours and six 





minutes, being at the rate of one mile in onc cnc 
a half minutes. The weather, moreover, was 
not favorable, a heavy atmosphere and a (dii: 
zling rain impeding the progress of the pigeor 


It would be a satisfaction if the police in «il 
cities were as vigilant as they are in New Albany. 
Indiana. There, strangers who are found upon 
the streets after eleven o’clock, are, to say the 
least, noticed by the authorities. A few nights 
ago a ludicrous incident occurred. New Albany 
was honored by the presence of the State Geolo- 
gist—a man well versed in science, but some 
what careless in dress. In a rough garb he en- 
countered two policemen about midnight, while 
he was poses along the street with carpct- 
bag filled with hammers, chisels, and other geo 
logical implements suitable for digging out spec 
imens. 

“Ho! there! Halt!’? challenged one of ti.c 
policemen. 

The Illinois State Geologist halted. 

“Who are you, Sir, and where are you go“ay 
at this late hour of the night ?” 

“Well, Sir, my name is ——, and I am ‘he 
State Geologist of Illinois. Who are you?” 

“You are, eh!’ returned the officer. ‘ Weil. 
we've heard of such fellows as you before. What 
have you got in the carpet-bag?” sounding it 
with his foot, and hearing the tinkling of ti:. 
tools. ‘* We are policemen, Sir.” 

“Well, Ihave some hammers, chisels, ete., io: 
digging out specimens.” 

is did not exactly seem to suit the police 
men, and they looked suspiciously upon ti: 
rough-looking stranger. The geologist saw thei: 
quandary and said: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I com- 
mend your vigilance as guardians of the peace; 
but I would thank you to conduct me to the 
DePauw House, where I will satisfy you as to 
my identity.” His request was complied with, 
and the policemen were convinced that he was 
no burglar, but a veritable live geologist. 


It is now announced that Victor Hugo’s new 
romance is entitled “93.” The French publish- 
er has given 100,000 francs for the work. 


The Union Pacific Railroad has issued a card 
time-table, closely printed. The list of stations 
occupies about eight inches. When the road is 
finished what will be the length of the card con 
taining the names ofall thestations on the rou2:? 


The catastrophe which recently occurred accr 
Abergele, Wales, is one of the most fearful and 
fatal yet recorded in the history of English rail- 
ways. The Irish mail train was on its way from 
London to Holyhead, when, shortly after pass- 
ing Abergele, a collision took place between ‘+ 
and some trucks loaded with barrels of petro: 
leum. The oil exploded on coming in contact 
with the engine, and in an instant the front car 
riages were enveloped in flames. Becoming s:t- 
urated with petroleum, they blazed with a fury 
that no human appliances would have been cap- 
able of quenching. Every thing combustible 
fell a victim to its fury. The wood-work of thc 
carriages fed the flames, while their unhappy in- 
mates were in a very short space of time reduced 
to a mere charred mass, in many cases all sem- 
blance of human form being quite destroyed. It 
is hoped that the victims were unconscious of 
more than momentary suffering, as the den: 
smoke must img have suffocated them a!- 
most immediately. It is supposed that about 
thirty persons were in the carriages which were 
consumed, several of whom were individuals of 
high rank. 


The orderly citizens of Meriden, Connecticu‘, 
are resolved to sustain the good old-fashione 
habit of showing respect to elders—if the follow 
ing incident be true. Not long ago a young mai 
disrespectfully saluted a respectable gentleman, 
whose head - covering was somewhat peculiar, 
with the ejaculation, “ Whatahat!” The judge 
of the police court immediately fined him five 
dollars and costs. 


The great Shoshone Falls of Idaho seem to 
compare favorably with Niagara. The Srake 
River, in its descent over the elevated plains o: 
Idaho, forms these falls about four hundred 
miles from its source in the Rocky Mountain:. 
The river runs through a narrow rocky gorge, 
which widens and terminates abruptly in pre 
cipitous cliffs, the summits of which are about 
one thousand feet above the level of the rapids, 
and so steep that the traveler can descend at 
only one point. The'rapids form a series of 
cascades, ranging from thirty to sixty feet each in 
height, and just below them the,river, in one un 
broken mass, leaps two hundred and ten feet into 
the abyss below. Although the river is not quite 
so wide at this point as the Niagara River, the 
falls are higher and quite as beautiful. The scen- 
ery about the Shoshone is most romantic anc 
picturesque. 


Quite recently a wanton ines has been per- 
petrated in the vicinity of Dublin, which has 
awakened feelings of regret and indignation i. 
the neighborhood. About ten miles from Dut- 
lin, in a deep valley at the base of the Kipp‘: 
Mountain, was a beautiful and romantic sp¢: 
known as Lough Bray, which has long been »: 
favorite resort of excursionists. The lake wa. 
encircled by lofty precipices, covered with dark 
fir-trees and heather. An old Elizabethan cot- 
tage stood in picturesque beauty on the margin 
of the lake, surrounded by scenery of great grauc- 
eur. One evening the residents of the cotta,» 
noticed a solitary figure on the opposite side o1 
the lake, then came a puff of smoke, followe 

by the bursting forth of flames, which rapid!y 
spread from crag to crag, till the entire side vi 
the mountain was in a blaze. Help was sent for, 
and every effort made, but the fire raged i! 
night, the fir-trees flaming like torches. ‘fi.c 
house escaped the devastating element, but c:c 
of the most beautiful scenes on which the eye 
could rest has been transformed into a scoreh:cd 
and blackened desert; many years must elapse 
before the damage of that one night can be re- 
paired. 


It is a curious fact that almost all flowers sleep 
— the night. Go out into the garden at 
twilight, and you will obserye many blossoms 
just shutting themselves up. There are, how 
ever, some exceptions. The Night-flowering 
Cereus begins to expand its sweet-scented blos 
soms at twilight, and is in full bloom at mid- 
night, and closes forever at the dawn of day. 




















CHALLENGE CoLLar. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen’ 
- No. XXV., Figs. 73 and 4 t 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 56-5s. 
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ConFERENCE COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
XXIV, Fig. 72, , 
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Nicut-Dress wiTtH REVERS. 


; For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs, 39-44, 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
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GenTLEMAN’s CUFF. 


For pattern and description 
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Sarp Pacwa Cottar. 


For pattern and description sée Supple- 
EprnsurcH CoLiar. ” ment, No. Xx, Fig. 67. “8 
For pattern and description see Su 

plement, No. XXVI., Figs. 75 and 76. 


Bettep Nieut-D1 
For description gee Sy 


Lapy’s Niaut-Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 6-12, 
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For pattern gnd description see Supplement, No, VI., Figs, 21 and 22. For pattern and description see Supploment, No, IL, Figs. 4 and 5, 
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Exposition CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
- No, XXVIL., Figs. 77 and 78. 
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Mostin Nicut-Cap. 
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‘RONT AND COLLAR. 


or pattern descrip- 
tion see § ent, 
No. VIIL, Figs, 25-27. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 23 and 24. 
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Oxontan CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXIII, Figs. 70 and 71. 


Nicut-Dress with Pian YORE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 1-20. 
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Nicut-Cap ror Exrperty Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Sunplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 28-30, 
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For description see Supplement. 
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GENTLEMAN'S CUFF. 


For pattern and conan see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIX., Fig. 81. 
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Mustin PEIGNoIR. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 13-16. 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXII, Figs. 68 and 69. 
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Marguts Cotrar. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
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GeENTLEMAN’s Spr, Netrep Nicut-Cap, 
1d description te Supplement, No, XV., Figs, 45-51. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs, 1-8, for pattern and description see Supplement, No, XVIII, Figs, 60-64, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[SerremBer 26, 1868. 











tying the ends every and keeps the collar neat a 
—— space of time. 
. 2.—For this negligé collar take first a piece of 


d pleat it cross-wise in narrow pleats. Finish the 
oD P edge with a muslin frill edged with lace and 94 


e under with a 
similar frill 
two plain 
four wide, which are hemm 
laid in three small pleats on the 
are sewed together the under side. 


Netted Night-Cap. 
See illustration on double page. 

For making this cap, which is entirely plain and 
netted over a mesh half an inch in diameter, work 
first a long, straight, four-cornered piece for the mid- 
dle of the foundation wy laying on 28 stitches and 
working backward and forward twenty-seven rounds. 
Work around this 34 rounds in the round and fasten 
the thread. Now count off 43 stitches for the front 
and 24 for the back edge, and leave these untouched. 
On the stitches romaialog at each side work the 
strings with 95 backward and forward rounds, round 
off the ends with 11 additional rounds, in which nar- 
row 1 stitch in each round. Sew the back to a narrow 
band, which, as well as the-remaining edges, border 
with four rounds of crochet lace. 

ist round.—8 dc. (double crochet) in every edge 
stitch of the cap. 2d round.—1 sc. (single crochet) 
between every 8 dc. of the former round, after each of 
which 4 ch. (chain stitches). 8d round.—* 1 sc. 
around a ch, lop of the former round, 1 ch., 8 dc. 
each separated by 3 ch. around the next ch.-scallop, 1 
ch., 1 sc, around the following ch.-scallop. Repeat 
from *. 4th round.—x 1 dc. around the next ch. of 
the former round; 1 p. (picot) composed of 5 ch. and 
1 de, in the first of these, 5 ch., 2 dc. separated by 1p. 
around the next ch.-scallop, 1 p., 2 de. separated by 1 
p. around the followin; chrecdlion, 1p., 1 de. around 
the next ch. Repeat from *. 


Netted Night-Cap. 
See illustration on double page. 

This night-cap is simple and very serviceable. It 
consists of two similar three-cornered pieces which 
are sewed on each other in a double triangle. The 

int of this triangle is laid over in the manner shown 
by the illustration, and fastened on the under half of 
the triangle. The edge and seam which join the two 
halves are trimmed with a crocheted lace. The pat- 
tern is worked over a mesh half an inch in diameter. 
Begin each half on the corner with a foundation of 2 
stitches, Work in backward and forward rounds, 
adding one stitch at the end of each round till the 
number of stitches counts 60. Then sew the two 

ieces together and border the edge and the edge of 
the band, which is arranged as in the cap previously 
described, with the lace. This lace consists of two 
open-work rounds made by dc. (double crochet), each 
separated by a ch. (chain stitch) and 1 round sc. 
(ingle crochet), working 4 sc. in every ch. between 
2 de. 


Gentleman’s Night-Shirt. 
See illustration on double page. 

Having cut out the shirt, overcast the body together 
on the sides, beginning ten inches from the upper 
edge. At the end of the side-seams leave also ten 
inches for a slit and set in a small gusset. Make a 
slit in the upper part of the front seventeen inches 
long; at the under end of this cut on each side a cross- 
slit an inch long, and at the upper end nine inches on 
each side for the neck. Make a hem an inch in width 
on the fronts, and stitch the left hem over on the right 
a fifth of an inch from the under edge. Gather the 
edge left by the slit in the body of the shirt, and sew 
this edge between the two seams. Stitch down on 
the right side the two small pleats which by this 
means are made on either side of the hems. Next 
stitch on the shoulder-pieces and cut these in the 
shape of the arm-holes, lay the edges together and 
set in the three-cornered gore. Gather the neck, and 
bind it between the edges of a collar which must be 
stitched uround the edge and furnished with a button 
and button-hole, Join the sleeve with the gusset, sew 
it together, leaving a slit on the under end, and fasten 
between the two edges of the binding of the wrist. 
This is also provided with a button and button-hole. 
The upper part of the sleeve must also be gathered, 
after which sew into the arm-hole. 


edged with lace, an’ 
under edge. ese 














WAS SOLOMON RIGHT? 


\ ITH all due respect for the opinion of that 

venerable sage, I am strongly inclined to 
the belief that if he had lived in these days, and 
kept house on a smaller scale than a palace, he 
would not have written that the borrower is serv- 
ant to the lender. 

It may be all very well for men who have no 
conscience or delicacy about dunning one another 
for little debts of honor; but for a woman there 
should be quite another set of rules, and in my 
secret heart I do think of the two the lender is 
the servant. At least it has always been so in 
my case. It may be on account of my generous 
and confiding disposition, which, as it comes by 
nature, I can not overcome; but throughout my 
school-days nobody ever wanted a sponge that 
they did not sponge on me, my knife was con- 
tinually the prey of some sharper, and many a 
time have I impoverished myself of my books and 
slate-pencils to relieve the pressing necessities of 
my neighbors. At length, taking the advice of 
one more worldly-wise, I established a sort of 
second-hand lending apparatus, but always felt 
inexpressibly mean when responding to appeals 
for aid, and it was not long before the strongly 
expressed preference for better articles started 
me in the old habits again. 

And so it has gone on, until here I am to-day 
with a house, and husband, and two small chil- 
dren to look after, and no more prospect of serv- 
ants from the lending process than if I had been 
a borrower all the days of my life. Indeed, no 
sooner do I get a handy maid-of-all-work than 
even she discovers my failings, and is sure to en- 
treat the loan of ‘‘ Missus’s nuby, just to wear to 
the ball with Patrick”—or if it happens to rain, 
her water-proof—‘ they are such mighty con- 
yanient things, they will fit any body.” 

But never has my bondage reached such a 
pitch of servitude as since last month heralded 
the arrival of our neighbors, the Dunns, from 
Great Dunnington. They duly moved in and 


took possession of the little brown cottage just 
Opposite our own, and on account of my hus- 


band’s frequently expressed desires that I would 
be neighborly on account of the advantage to him, 
I called forthwith. . D. had no sooner made 
her appearance than she entreated the loan of 
half a dogen cups and saucers for tea, as she 
had not un all their crockery, and what 
she had was unfortunately broken; then, as the 
family was large, six children , She could not pos- 
sibly make out with less. I assented, of course 
(what else was there for me?), with visions of our 
own tea without tea-cups, for I knew but too well 
that we possessed but the solitary half-dozen. 
As I was beating my retreat she called after me, 
‘¢ And, by-the-way, Mrs. Lendemall, a pound of 
butter, if you please. I haven't time to send to 
the store to-night.” 

Now, if I have one weakness, it is the quality 
of my butter. I’m a born Philadelphian in that 
respect, notwithstanding my early emigration 
from the Quaker City, and I would not dare to 
tell in Gath the prices I have been beguiled into 
paying for an extra article. My butter-man 
comes but once a week, and so nicely do I cal- 
culate for keeping a fresh supply that my seven 
pounds just lasts me. 

All these facts flashed rapidly through my mind 
as I heard the order for butter, but scarcely con- 
scious of what I did, I hastily responded, ‘“Yes, 
ma’am,” and ran across the street, not knowing 
what might come next. If Mr. and Mrs, Dunn 
had been young married people just setting up 
their first housekeeping, I should have joyfully 
acceded even to a request for butter, for there is 
nothing in which I take more delight than assist- 
ing a pair of cooing doves; but for this old, ex- 
perienced couple, with six children, and Mr. D, 
a retired grocer to boot, was a little too much. 
However, cups and saucers, and a good pound 
of butter (for I can’t bear to do any thing by 
halves), were sent over, and like a discreet and 
prudent wife, I said nothing about the latter to 
my husband. 

He grumbled a little at drinking his tea from 
a tin cup, but was quenched when I informed 
him it was only in furtherance of his neighborly 
desires, and, after all, it was nothing more than 
he used to do in the army. 

The next morning after breakfast appeared my 
cups and saucers, dirty, of course (I never lent 
a dish that returned as it went forth), and one 
of them minus a handle. 

*¢ Our little Gerty,”” Mrs. Dunn explained, ‘‘ is 
so playful that she sometimes knocks over the 
dishes for mere sport, and it is no use to say any 
thing to the dear child. Children will be chil- 
dren.” With which comforting reflection I 
stowed away my crippled cup, and wondered 
where might be the butter. It came at last, pre- 
ceded by an odor that was not of green pastures 
and balmy breathed cows, but rather of the stale 
and musty precincts of the store-cellar. Happi- 
ly the pound had dwindled to a half by the Dunn 
discount; and, reflecting that my fresh supply 
would be due on the morrow, I set it on the table. 

My better half’s nose, generally a most aqui- 
line Roman, was elevated into an unmistakable 
pug as he took his seat and wonderingly looked 
to me for an explanation. 

‘* My dear, the Dunns,” was all I had occasion 
to say, and he subsided into the meekest man 
woman ever gazed on. a 

In the middle of the following night we were 
aroused by a tremendous pounding at the door. 
Fire and burglars were my first thoughts as my 
husband hastily threw on his dressing-gown and 
ran down stairs, to return shortly with an ex- 
pression of supreme disgust on his usually amia- 
ble countenance. On inquiry it appeared that 
dear David (the hopeful heir of the Dunn family) 
could not sleep, and his mother thought a mus- 
tard plaster might be beneficial by bringing on a 
perspiration. ‘They had forgotten to provide 
themselves with the necessary article, and if I 
had it, would I please spare them some ? 

Of course I had it. Nobody ever applied to me 
yet that I did not have just precisely what they 
wanted, and was only too happy to lend it. 
Moreover, Mrs. Dunn had confidentialized to 
me extensively on the subject of dear David, 
who, she declared, was so weak in his lower 
limbs, and so disinclined to exertion generally, 
that they were beginning to fear spinal com- 
plaint. 

I had myself seen him quite active among the 
branches of our cherry-tree in the morning, when 
he came over to borrow a few cherries for a pud- 
ding; and thinking it not impossible his sleep- 
lessness might proceed from too great exertion 
then, I chose my very sharpest mustard and sent 
over with directions for a good strong plaster. 
Since then dear David has comparatively sub- 
sided, with the exception of requisitions for one 
or two eggs to mix him a little egg-nog and an 
occasional glass of wine. 

** Our little Gerty” was the next applicant. I 
had just finished embroidering a white merino 
sacque for Clara when Mrs. Dunn appeared to re- 
quest the loan of it as a pattern, that Gerty might 
have one for a juvenile tableau party, in which 
she was to enact the female Babe in the Wood. 
With a slight reluctance unworthy of my nature 
I handed it forth, and when it reappeared the 
day after the performance, was not surprised to 
find that ‘‘the pattern” had served in lieu of a 
copy, and was plentifully sprinkled with stains 
from the green leaves which the robin had scat- 
tered, and occasional grease-spots from the cake 
the male Babe had insisted on chewing. 

Clara was furious; for I regret to observe she 
does not inherit my yielding and generous dis- 
position. ‘* You might have known better than 
to lend it to those people, mamma. You may 
just give it to them now, for I will never wear 
it—no, never!” and she stamped her little foot 
with a vehemence quite unworthy of a young 
Lendemall. I reproved her accordingly, and 
tried to inculcate some of the proper feeling. 
But I fear it is no use, and can only comfort my- 





self with the reflection that she will hardly ex- 





perience such a length of service as I have had. 
A few days afterward I was surprised to see the 
Dunn windows bowed and craped in the most 
“approved style, with a long rosette flying from 
the bell-handle. What could be the matter? 
Had dear David dropped off suddenly? I won- 
dered; when the mystery was solved by Mrs. 
Dunn’s appearance with a countenance length- 
ened to an extremity of woe. She explained to 
me that they had just heard of the death of their 
former pastor's sister-in-law, and proposed going 
on to Connecticut to be present at the funeral. 
To be sure they did not know her so intimately; 
but it would be a nice little trip for the children, 
who were beginning to need change of air; and, 
as they would stay at the pastor’s house, they 
need not be under much expense. She went on 
to say, that of course she would not like to at- 
tend the funeral without a nice suit of black; 
and as I was in mourning, and had just had my 
spring suit made, would I be so kind as to ac- 
commodate her with it? She must leave that 
afternoon; and our figures were so nearly alike 
she knew it would fit her charmingly, so I must 
not trouble myself about that. 

Now I was particularly pleased with this new 
suit of mine, made in the very latest fashion, and 
fitting to a T, and, as I was just lightening my 
mourning, by no means devoid of trimming. 
This latter fact I hinted to Mrs. Dunn, and my 
doubts as to its suitability for the occasion, but 
she instantly set them all at rest by assuring me 
that it was exactly what she would choose for 
herself, and if she ever had an opportunity of ac- 
commodating me in the same way she would be 
delighted. Whereupon the dress was delivered, 
the family departed, looking properly melancholy, 
and I retired to meditate on the uncertainty of 
all earthly possessions. 

Three, four, five days passed, and no tidings 
of the Dunns, until night before last the stage 
drove up to unload the family. With character- 
istic promptness Mrs. D. sent over my dress, 
‘*thinking I might like to wear it to church on 
Sunday.” But what a sight! Was this spotted, 
bedraggled, cinder-hued, tobacco-stained gar- 
ment the glossy alpaca I had so set my heart 
upon! Alas for my vanity! The three little 
ruffles were torn and mussed, the dress had lost 
its fit, and with unwonted energy (when a wo- 
man is roused to battle for her costume what 
will she not do?) I forthwith returned it to 
Mrs. D., with the request that she would make use 
of it for future funeral occasions. She received 
it very graciously, but a few days afterward re- 
marked to my most intimate friend that she real- 
ly was quite disappointed in Mrs, Lendemall— 
she had thought her at first a very pleasant, ami- 
able neighbor, but found she had considerable 
temper. 

It is wash-day. I am reminded of the fact by 
the smell of hot soap-suds ; by the reflection that 
we have no dessert for dinner on this most mo- 
nopolizing day; above all, by the glowering looks 
of my domestic as she inquires when I expect 
her to put out the clothes. When, indeed! for 
across the street I recognize my clothes-line 
laden with the garments of the Dunn family— 
my clothes-pins officiating to keep them in place. 
It is but the weekly occurrence, and I ought to 
be used to it by this time; but it only brings me 
to the point where I began: the question of 
King Solomon’s writing as he did on the relation 
of borrower and lender. Were it true, I should 
surely have a small army of servants at my call, 
and first and foremost Mrs. Dunn and her fam- 
ily ; but it is all I can do to retain a solitary maid, 
and I live in daily expectation of Mrs. D.’s send- 
ing over to borrow her services for washing dish- 
es or rubbing silver. 

Of course I should let her go—it is my destiny. 
Do I not know as well as if I had been told that 
to-morrow is ironing-day, when two or three of 
the Lendemall irons will be called in to assist 
the Dunn laundress, and I shall not dream of 
saying nay. 

King Solomon was undoubtedly a very wise 
man, but he could not have written altogether 
with reference to the female sex in this glorious 
nineteenth century. 








HORTICULTURAL HINTS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


URING the month of September the tead- 
ing florists and seedsmen receive their an- 
nual importations of bulbs, and as it is desirable 
to plant them as early as possible, especially for 
house culture, we shall now give some directions 
for their cultivation. No class of plants are 
more desirable for this purpose than these; none 
are more easily cultivated; none can be grown 
in such a variety of ways; and none combine in 
a greater degree such beauty and gracefulness of 
form, fragrance, and brilliancy of color. Among 
them all for general cultivation the Hyacinth is 
the most useful, and we shall commence with 
directions for its culture in pots and glasses. 

Hyacinths require a rather light and rich soil : 
a compost of three-fourths well-rotted turfy loam, 
and one-fourth fine sand, somewhat gritty, with 
a little well-rotted cow manure added, suits them 
very well. If the cow manure is not to be had, 
it is well not to use horse or other manure, but 
to water them occasionally, say once or twice a 
week, with well-diluted liquid manure when they 
have commenced growing. If grown singly in 
a pot each bulb will require a pot four or five 
inches in diameter. If three are grown togeth- 
er, and this produces a pretty effect, especially 
if different colors are mixed, a pot seven inches 
in diameter will be sufficient. 

In planting them put about half an inch of 
clean sand immediately under the bulb, and let 
the bulb project about one-third of its depth above 
the surface of the soil, which should be pressed 
down very firmly. After they are potted water 
them and plunge the pots in some dry, sheltered 








situation out of doors, and cover them to the 
depth of five or six inches with sand, coal-ashes, 
or old tan-bark, protecting them from heavy rains 
by placing a piece of board or other water-proof 
material over them, but watering them moder- 
ately when the soil appears dry. In a few weeks 
the pots will be filled with roots, and the leaves 
and flower-stems will begin to show themselves, 
when they may be removed into the house; but 
care must be had not to expose the young leaves 
in their blanched state to the full rays of the sun, 
as the ends will become burned and disfigured. 
They should be kept in a shady part of the room, 
yet where they can get plenty of light until they 
become green, when they will be benefited by 
being exposed fo the sun. : 

It must be borne in mind that good blooms 
can not be obtained unless the bulbs are previ- 
ously well-rooted, and this they will not do if ex- 
posed to a higher temperature than 50° or 55°; 
after they are well-rooted they will thrive well in 
the ordinary temperature of a sitting-room or 
parlor. The principal reason why persons fail 
in blooming them well is because they put them 
into too high a temperature at first, which ex- 
cites them to growth before they have made suf- 
ficient roots to sustain it. If it is not conven- 
ient to plunge them out of doors they may be 
placed in a dry, cool cellar, or even in a cool cup- 
board, in either case covering the pots with damp 
moss to the thickness of three or four inches, 
and surrounding the pots with the same. In 
this case it is perhaps more convenient to place 
the pots in a box—say an old soap or candle- 
box—filling the interstices between the pots with 
moss, and then covering them with the same 
material. If from any cause the flower-stem 
should not appear to elongate itself sufficiently, 
or to remain close set among the leaves at the 
crown of the bulb, a flower-pot of the same size 
as that in which it is planted, or a paper funnel, 
inverted over it for a few days will remedy the 
defect by drawing the stem up. When the blos- 
soms begin to show color, and during the whole 
time of flowering, they should be moderately sup- 
plied with manure-water, as this greatly strength- 
ens the flowers; but when the flowers begin to 
fade the manure-water should be -withheld, as 
then it is very apt to be injurious to the bulb. 

Hyacinths may also be grown in pots or any 
other vessels of an ornamental character, filled 
with moss or pure sand; but in such cases espe- 
cial care must be taken that they are very care- 
fully watered, for if the roots become dried in the 
least, the whole plant will become sickly and per- 
ish. When grown in such materials the same 
preparatory treatment is required as when grown 
in pots with mould. 

All roots appear to have as instinctive a dis- 
like to light as leaves and flowers have an ardent 
desire for it; for this reason the glasses best 
suited for growing bulbs in water are opaque, or 
of very dark colors, such as blue and green. 
Transparent glasses should never be used. 

The glasses should be filled with water so that 
the base of the bulb just comes in contact with it, 
and then placed in a dark, dry, cool cellar or closet 
for three or four weeks, by which time the glasses 
will have become partially filled with roots, when 
they may be removed to the sitting-room or par- 
lor, giving them but a moderate supply of light 
until the leaves become green, after which they 
should have as much light as possible, with plen- 
ty of air. The water in the glasses should be 
changed every two or three weeks, care being 
taken that it is of the same temperature as that 
in which the bulb has been growing; if this is 
neglected, the bulbs will receive a check, and the 
flower-stems will be much weakened. In chang- 
ing the water, withdraw the bulb about half an 
inch from the glass, and then pour the water off, 
refilling the glass from a pitcher or other vessel 
with a spout. If the roots are wholly withdrawn 
they are apt to get broken, being very brittle, and 
are very liable to injury when being returned to 
the glass. 

Sometimes the tips of the roots become envel- 
oped with a pellicle of mucous matter, which is 
very injurious to them. This should be removed 
by withdrawing the roots from the glasses and 
gently cleansing them by immersing them in a 
basin of milk-warm water, and then drawing 
them gently through the hand a sufficient num- 
ber of times to remove it. The glass should also 
be cleansed by washing it with soap and water 
before returning the roots to it. ‘These pellicles 
may be in a great measure prevented by cleansing 
the glasses—when giving the bulbs fresh water— 
with milk-warm water very dilutely alkalized 
with lime-water, common washing-soda, or cook- 
ing-soda. First pour off the water in the glass 
without fully withdrawing the roots; then fill it 
half full of warm water alkalized by dissolving a 
piece of washing-soda about the size of a hazel- 
nut, or half a tea-spoonful of cooking-soda, or a 
tea-spoonful of lime-water, to a quart of water ; 
agitate rather gently, as in cleansing a bottle; 
then pour it off and refill the glass with fresh 
water. 

After the flower-buds make their appearance 
the plants are much benefited by having a small 
quantity of diluted manure-water added to the 
water in the glass every fortnight. An ounce of 
guano dissolved in a quart of water, and a tea- 
spoonful of the solution added when the water is 
changed, answers a good purpose; or about a 
dram of carbonate of ammonia dissolved in a 
quart of water, and a tea-spoonful of the solution 
added when the water is changed, will be found 
to be beneficial. : 

When grown in the open air, Hyacinths and 
most other bulbs will do well in any light friable 
soil, having a liberal dressing of well-rotted ma~ 
nure well dug in; cow manure is the best. The 
soil should be dug deep and well pulverized; a 
spading fork is preferable to a spade for this 
operation. The crowns of the bulbs shouJd be 
about four inches under the soil. They can be 
planted at any time until heavy frost sets in, 
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when it is well to cover them with two or three 
inches of leaves, or long litter of any kind, so as 
to shield the bulbs from the effects of thawing 
and freezing during the winter, removing the 
litter early in the spring. They show to much 
better advantage when grown in groups of three 
or five bulbs than when grown singly; the bulbs 
should be from four to six inches apart from each 
other, and on no account touch each other. 

As a general rule Hyacinths grown in glasses 
or moss are scarcely worth the trouble of saving ; 
yet if it is considered desirable to do so, it can be 
done by taking them out of the water when they 
are done blooming, and planting them in pots 
filled with a light friable compost—say two-thirds 
loam and one-third sand—and watering them 
freely as long as the leaves are green, gradually 
withholding the water as the leaves become yel- 
low and dry up. They may be planted out of 
doors in the ensuing autumn, and after remain- 
ing in the open ground for two or three years will 
then become flowering bulbs, suitable for out- 
door culture. Those grown in pots are to be 
kept in a growing state after they are done bloom- 
ing, and as soon as the weather is warm enough 
in the spring—about the middle of April or the 
beginning of May—they may be planted in the 
flower-beds out of doors, where they will eventu- 
ally make good bulbs for pot culture again. 

In selecting bulbs it should be remembered 
that the size of the bulb is not to be considered 
as a criterion of its value; many of the best sorts 
for general cultivation have but comparatively 
small or moderately-sized bulbs. Select bulbs 
that are hard and firm, and free from any fungus 
or signs of decay, rejecting such as give readily 
to a slight pressure of the hand, or appear to 
have the coatings or layers of the bulb laying 
loosely together. For indoor culture the single 
ones are far the best, blooming earlier and much 
more freely than the double ones; the spikes of 
bloom and the bells are also much larger. 

We append a list of a few of the leading vari- 
eties that have been found to be most suitable 
for indoor culture: 


DOUBLE RED. 
Bouquet Tendre, fine deep red. 
Grootvoorst, delicate blush. 
Comtesse de la Coste, delicate rose, purple eye. 
DOUBLE BLUE. 
A la Mode, porcelain blue, purple eye. 
main - 
La Grande Vedette, pale blue. 
DOUBLE WHITE. 
La Tour d'Auvergne, pure white. 
Anna Maria, white, violet eye. 
Sultan Achmet, white, yellow eye. 
DOUBLE YELLOW. 
Louis d’Or, straw-colored, reddish eye. 
La Grandeur, clear yellow. 
Goethe, cream-colored. 
SINGLE RED. 
L’Ami du Coeur, dark red. 
Mars, deep red, green tips. 
Lord Wellington, blush red. 
SINGLE BLUE. 
L’Ami du Ceur, dark blue. 
Baron von Thuyll, deep blue. 
Orondatus, clear blue. 
SINGLE WHITE. 
La Candeur, pure white. _ 
Grand Vainqueur, pure white. 
Voltaire, blush white. 
SINGLE YELLOW. 
La Pluie d’Or, pale yellow. 
Heroine, yellow, green tips. 
Roi des Pays-Bas, copper yellow. 


For general outdoor cultivation it is not nec- 
essary to purchase the named varieties unless a 
person makes a specialty of this class of plants, 
or it is desirable to have some precise shade of 
color. ‘The bulbs can be bought in mixtures of 
each leading color, either single or double, at 
much lower rates than when named. The sorts 
selected above would cost at any respectable 
seedsman’s or florist’s from twenty-five to fifty 
cents each, whereas the mixtures would cost from 
one dollar and a half to two dollars per dozen ; 
but, being smaller bulbs, they are not suitable 
for growing in glasses, although they do tolera- 
bly well for pot culture. 

The culture‘of Early Tulips in pots, moss, or 
glasses is the same as for Hyacinths, only that 
they may be planted in smaller pots, or if planted 
several in a pot five of them may be put ina 
seven-inch pot or three in a five-inch pot, and of 
the Early Duc Van Tholl varieties even a larger 
number may be planted. Tulips when planted 
out of doors should be planted in groups of five 
or more together; they make a much finer show 
than when planted singly or only two or three 
together. 

The Early Dwarf Duc Van Tholl Tulips form 
a distinct class, being very dwarf, very brilliant 
in color, and blooming very early. They are to 
be had of red, carmine, rose, vermilion, scarlet, 
white, and yellow, all single with the exception 
of a double variety which is red edged with yel- 
low. There is another class of Early Tulips, 
blooming somewhat later than the Duc Van 
Tholl varieties but quite distinct from the ordi- 
nary garden tulips, which are very desirable for 
indoor culture on account of their brilliancy of 
color and their freedom of blooming, some of 
them being double. We select a few varieties : 


EARLY DOUBLE TULIPS. 
La Candeur, pure white. : 
op Crown, dark crimson. 
Mariage de Ma Fille, white striped with red. 
Admiral Kingsbergen, yellow striped with red. 
Couronne des Roses, deep rose. 
Sapereten Rabium, deep scarlet. 
Yellow Rose, deep yellow. 
Tournesol, scarlet edged with yellow. 
Duke of York, crimson edged with white. 
Extrémité d’Or, crimson caged with yellow. 

loria Solis, scarlet edged with yellow. 

Blanche bordé Pourpre, white edged with purple. 


EARLY SINGLE TULIPS. 
Pottebakker, canary color. 
Pottebakker, pure white. 
Pottebakker, yellow and red striped. 

Belle Alliance, crimson and gold. 








Alba Regalis, cream white. 

Pax Alba, pure white. 

Wapen Von layeen, white edged with rose. 
Vermilion Brilliant, scarlet. 

Cramoisi Royal, white with rose stripes. 
Grisdelin Aimable, violet striped with lilac, 
Lac d’Asturie, violet with white edge. 

Bride of Haarlem, white edged with crimson. 


When planted out of doors the bulbs should 
be planted about six inches apart, and the bulbs 
covered with three to four inches of mould and 
protected by leaves or litter. 

The Polyanthus Narcissus are a very beautiful 
tribe of bulbs for indoor culture, requiring the 
same treatment as the Hyacinth, but the bulbs 
being larger they require somewhat larger pots, 
they are generally best grown singly in a pot. 
The best varieties are: 

Grand Primo, white with citron cup. 

Grand Monarque, white with yellow cup. 

Grand Soleil d’Or, yellow with orange cup. 

Paper White, pure white. 

Bazelman Major, white with yellow cup. 

Double Roman, white and yellow. 

If the Double Roman is planted early, it can be 
made to bloom by Christmas. 

Crocuses can be grown in any ordinary sitting- 
room window, by planting them in any conven- 
ient-sized pot, placing the bulbs about an inch 
apart and covering them with about two inches 
of mould, and treating them in other respects as 
Hyacinths. They are, however, generally grown 
in vases, pots, and other vessels made purposely 
for them, of various shapes and forms, as pyra- 
mids, hedge-hogs, baskets, ete. They can also 
be grown in sand or moss in saucers, bowls, etc., 
care being taken that they are never allowed to 
get dry; small glasses are also made for growing 
them in water. They can be had of various col- 
ors, viz. : white, blue, yellow, purple, and striped. 
Jonquils should be grown in pots only, treating 
them as Hyacinths, only more of them can be 
planted in a pot, as the bulbs are small. 

Many other species of bulbs are found in the 
seedsmen’s and florists’ catalogues, but the above 
comprise all that can be grown successfully by 
the majority of persons who have not got the fa- 
cilities afforded by green-houses or conservatories. 
If, however, any of our readers should desire to 
enlarge their collections, or to try their skill in 
cultivating other species, they can obtain cata- 
logues from*the leading seedsmen and florists, 
some of whom give short directions for the cul- 
tivation of the different species. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
I GO TO LONDON. 


It was at the George Inn, Warborough, that 
I spent the wretched night of my departure from 
Hauteville; but not in sleep. Slow and dreary 
were the hours of that hopeless night, as I lay in 
a small room of the inn, thinking of all I had 
lost, and the utter loneliness of the life that lay 
before me. I had opened and kissed Miss 
Hemsley’s little Spanish volume, and had striv- 
en to pin my mind to those pious sentences of 
Kempis, or Gersen, or whoever was the saintly 
creature that composed them. But my spirit 
was too wide of that calm mystic region which 
the recluse inhabited, and I could not yet bring 
myself to take comfort from a consoler whose 
experience had so little in common with my own 
sorrows. I could but lay the precious volume 
under my pillow, as a charm or talisman, and 
then lie broad awake, thinking of my hard fate, 
which had from my very cradle—nay, before my 
birth itsel{—made me a mark for the poisoned 
arrows of hate. 

I had not even so much curiosity as to open 
the note-book thrust upon me by my generous 
mistress. What cared I how rich or how poor 
I was to enter on my strange, friendless life? 
It was enough for me to know that my dear 
benefactress still loved and trusted me; and this 
knowledge was more precious to me than all the 
wealth of the Great Mogul, of whom I had lately 
read in the Jesuit Bernier’s travels. 

Before leaving Warborough I made all pos- 
sible inquiries about the missing girl for whose 
absence I had been so unjustly blamed. After 
much questioning, and going from one person to 
another, I found one of the hangers-on of the 
coach-yard, who remembered to have seen Jack 
Hawker’s daughter leave by the night mail, so 
close-hooded that it was only by accident he had 
caught a glimpse of her face, which he remem- 
bered by having seen her at market with her mo- 
ther. He wondered what should be taking the 
girl to London, and made bold.to ask her wheth- 
er she was going out to service; but she had an- 
swered only by a shake of her head. 

On this I went to the coach-office and ques- 
tioned the clerk who booked the passengers’ 
places; but here I could discover nothing to 
cast light upon Margery’s departure. The 
places had all been engaged by persons of the 
male sex, but the clerk remembered one of these 
persons saying that the single place he engaged 
was wanted for a young woman. I sought in 
vain to obtain a description of this man. The 
clerk could only tell me that he looked like a 
gentleman’s servant. 

**T suppose’ you know all the servants at 
Hauteville Hall by sight?” I said; but the 
young man replied in the negative. 

‘* Was the man who took the place short and 
stout, with reddish hair?” I asked. 

“*T rather think it was some such person,” re- 
plied the clerk; ‘‘but as I didn’t observe him 
closely I would scarce venture to be positive. 
He seemed in amazing haste to be gone.” 








The person I described was Mr. Lestrange’s 
valet and confidential follower; for I could not 
byt think that gentleman was at the bottom of 
my foster-sister’s flight, and had forged—or or- 
dered the forging of—the letter which flung the 
guilt on me. I had good cause to know him as 
an unprincipled profligate, by the witness of his 
own lips; and I had heard his broadly-declared 
admiration of Margery’s beauty. Nor could I 
forget the malignant look which he had given 
me when he surprised me on my knees at Miss 
Hemsley’s feet. To gratify his own wickedness, 
and at the same time to ruin me in the estima- 
tion of my Hauteville friends, would be a double 
stroke of mischief to delight that cruel and treach- 
erous nature. 


I arrived in London at dusk, and great was 
my wonder at the vastness of the city; the noise 
and riot; the gaudy, painted signs of merchants 
and chapmen swinging across the street; the 
sedan-chairs with running footmen carrying flam- 
beaux, which we met at the court-end of the 
town; the stark, ghastly heads of the Scottish 
traitors rotting on Temple Bar; the roar and 
turmoil; the noisy hucksters and impudent beg- 
gars who assailed the coach-door; the news-boys 
bellowing and blowing horns with as much ex- 
citement as if the Pretender had again landed on 
our shores, or the king been stabbed in his coach 
by some Jacobite desperado. At any other time 
I should doubtless have been both amused and 
delighted by the strangeness of these things; but 
my heart was burdened with too many cares and 
troubles, and I looked upon all I saw as on the 
scenes that pass before one’s eyes in a dream— 
mere confused pictures in which one has no part. 

It was of course too late to deliver my letter 
of recommendation to Mr. Swinfen, so I lay at 
the inn where the coach stopped, and spent an- 
other sleepless night in a stifling chamber, the 
one small window whereof opened upon a cov- 
ered gallery that ran round the inner quadrangle 
of the house. The strange noises, the brawling 
of some drunken revelers in an apartment below, 
the arrival of ponderous wagons and coaches 
which lumbered into the court-yard long before 
cock-crow, would have deprived me of slumber 
even if my own uneasy thoughts had not been 
sufficient to keep me awake; and at cock-crow 
began shrill cries and bawlings of hucksters in 
the street without, mingled with a constant 
rumbling of wheels. 

Never, I think, had I known the meaning of 
the word solitude until that bitter morning when 
I seated myself in a darksome little den, or par- 
titioned corner of the coffee-room, called a box, 
and breakfasted alone in London. Crusoe on his 
desert island had at least the animal creation 
wherewith to consort; but I, in all this vast me- 
tropolis, knew not so much as a dog. Nor did 
the friendly looks of strangers invite my confi- 
dence. Roughness and impoliteness marked the 
manners of all I had hitherto encountered. Even 
the waiters seemed to regard me with suspicious 
looks; and I doubt not that my gloomy face and 
dispirited manner were calculated to inspire cu- 
riosity and disgust. ‘The man who can not face 
the world with a smile is likely to be suspected 
of having some sinister cause for his despondency. 
I breakfasted quickly, and it was but eight o’clock 
when I had finished—too early an hour, most cer- 
tainly, for a ceremonial visit to Mr. Swinfen. Nor 
had I the smallest inclination to explore the town, 
of whose wonders I had heard so much. What 
are sights and wonders to the man who has just 
been abruptly torn from all he loves? St. Peter’s 
of Rome may be at his elbow, and he will scarce 
raise his weary eyes to look at it. ‘The shadow 
of Pisa’s leaning tower may slope across his path- 
way, and he will not take the trouble to glance 
from the shadow to the substance. I sat listless- 
ly, with my arms folded on the little table before 
me, listening idly to the talk of customers order- 
ing breakfast, and waiters attending upon them. 

I had sat thus for nearly an hour, when I be- 
thought myself of Lady Barbara’s note-book, 
and, to while away the time, set myself to ex- 
amine its contents. It was a little memoran- 
dum-book, originally of some twenty pages, but 
all except three of these had been torn out. One 
little silken pocket was crammed with bank-notes, 
which I unfolded, and found to amount to near 
three hundred pounds. But in another pocket 
there was something more precious than these bills 
on the directors of the Bank of England. This 
was an oval crystal locket, with gold rim, con- 
taining a miniature likeness of my dear lady, 
and a lock of dark hair, which I knew for hers. 
Nor was this all the comfort hidden in the tiny 
volume. One of the pages was inscribed with 
sentences of hope and counsel in Latin and En- 
glish, hastily written for my consolation by the 
hand of my dear benefactress : 


‘* Sperate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 

The Lord also will be a refuge for the op- 
pressed, a refuge in times of trouble. 

Commit thy way unto the Lord......Rest in 
the Lord and wait patiently for Him. 

The wicked plotteth against the just. 

The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord: and he delighteth in His way. 

Though he fall he shall not be utterly cast 
down: for the Lord upholdeth him with His 
hand. 

Tu fortis sis animo, et tua moderatio, constan- 
tia, eorum infamet injuriam.” 


I was thus rich in money and in friendship ; 
and I began to feel that to persist in a dull and 
obstinate despair when so much yet remained to 
me would be beyond measure sinful. How dif- 
ferent must have been my feelings if Lady Bar- 
bara and Dora Hemsley had believed in my 
guilt! as they might reasonably have done, con- 


. sidering the ingenious evidence that had been 


contrived against me. Revolving this in my 
mind, I resolved to face my position boldly, 





supported by the hope that my own actions 
‘might be made to prove the falsehood of my 
enemies. ‘‘I have my future all before me,” I 
thought; ‘‘and am my own master. Hitherto 
T have been a child in leading-strings ; my man- 
hood dates from to-day, and it shall be my study 
so to plan my life that treachery itself can not as- 
sail it. I am not of so proud a nature as my fa- 
ther, and I freely accept this money from the 
hands of the dear lady to whom, under Provi- 
dence, I owe my very life; nor is there any pain- 
fulness in the knowledge that I am so much in- 
debted to her. I have youth, strength, and an 
excellent education; and it must go hard with me 
if with these weapons, and a resolute fortitude, I 
do not conquer in the battle of life. But I have 
first to learn something of the battle-ground, 
of which at present I know no more than a baby.” 

I called for a newspaper, hoping therefrom to 
learn something of what was stirring in this busy 
city, to which I was so utter a stranger; but the 

Daily Courant—a sheet which the waiter brought 
me—gave little information on this head. It was 
chiefly taken up by our foreign politics, the enor- 
mous subsidies or gifts granted to the Empress 
Queen and certain German princes; by which it 
appeared that Britain had been made to pay very 
dearly for a peace that was worse wanted by her 
allies than by herself. One paragraph that at- 
tracted my attention was an account of a new 
colony that had just been formed in Nova Scotia. 
Four thousand persons, with their families, had 
lately embarked for this wild, unknown region, 
tempted by the liberality of the Government, 
which offered a free passage out, and a free- 
hold of fifty acres to each settler, with ten 
years’ exemption from all taxes. 

**Why should I not go thither,” I thought, 
‘and flee like a new. Aneas from the ashes of 
my Troy? In that new world, if I have no friends, 
I should have at least no enemies, and I might 
make myself a name and a home among settlers 
as friendless as myself.” 

The thought was but for a moment. What 
would home or friends or name be to me with- 
out Dorothea Hemsley ? 

‘** Perish the thought of new lands across the 
sea,” I said to myself; ‘‘I will stay in England 
and be near the dear girl I love, perhaps to serve 
her in some hour when she may need the strong 
arm of a faithful friend.” 

To this bold outburst followed sudden despond- 
ency. Alas, poor wretch! should I be any nearer 
Dora at London than at Nova Scotia? She was 
severed from me by a gulf more impassable than 
that sea which the American emigrants had tray- 
ersed under command of Colonel Cornwallis. 


At noon I left the inn, and inquired my way 
to the Temple. Being now in a somewhat more 
hopeful frame of mind, I regarded the bustle of 
the streets with curiosity, and was even amused 
by the strangeness of all I saw. My way took 
me again beneath the gloomy arch which I had 
ridden under in the coach, and I looked up with 
a shudder toward those ghastly severed heads 
which were impaled there as bloody memorials 
of a nation’s severity. I could but think this 
dreadful exhibition eminently calculated to keep 
alive the Jacobite feeling which Lady Barbara had 
told me was by no means drowned in the blood 
that had been shed since ’45, and I wondered 


| much at the foolish policy which had elevated 


traitors into martyrs. 

I was much pleased with the tranquil and stu- 
dious air of the Temple, whose shadowy courts 
and solemn squares seemed to me to bespeak it 
a retreat for learning. I had yet to discover how 
such appearances may deceive, and how many a 
shallow pate idles and drinks and games away 
existence in a suit of chambers, the very at- 
mosphere of which whispers of a Bacon or a 
Selden. 

Mr. Swinfen’s apartments I discovered in a 
noble row of houses commanding a view of the 
river, on which I saw innumerable boats plying, 
and all the pleasant water-traffic I had read of 
in the Spectator. ‘Towering grandly above all 
meaner roofs I saw the noble dome of St. Paul’s, 
and beyond many spires and steeples dimly blue 
in the hazy distance, for there was a notable dif- 
ference between the sky that overarched this city, 
and the clear ether above Hauteville Woods. 

The gentleman to whom I was recommended 
was happily at home, and received me with much 
graciousness. 

*¢ Twould do a great deal to serve any relative of 
Lady Barbara’s,” hesaid, courteously, after he had 
read my patroness’s letter; ‘I knew her father, 
and I remember her ladyship before she married 
Lestrange. She spent but one short season in 
London before her marriage, and would have 
been one of the reigning belles of that season 
but that she was too modest to assume so pub- 
lic a position. And so you are an Ainsleigh? 
Are you nearly related to that Roderick Ains- 
leigh of whom Lord Hauteville was so fond ?” 

‘¢T am his only child, Sir.” 

‘¢ Indeed! I did not know he lived so long as 
to marry.” 

I felt my face flush at this. 

‘¢ His marriage was an obscure one, Sir, and 
he died in poverty. But for Lady Barbara’s 
goodness I doubt if I should be living to tell as 
much. I owe every thing to her.” 

‘¢ And I am glad to see that you are proud 
to acknowledge your indebtedness,” replied Mr. 
Swinfen, kindly. 

After this he talked much to me, examining 
me as to my education, and directing me in the 
course which I should have to take in order to 
prepare for entering the profession that had been 
chosen for me. I will not linger over the details 
of this period of my life, since the labor I devot- 
ed to the study of the law was wasted work. The 
career which I thus begun was destined to have 
neither middle nor end, but to be abruptly cut 
short almost at the outset. Fate called me to a 
harder life than that of a law-student, and it was 
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my lot to play my humble part in a more stirring 
drama than was ever enacted in that grave sanc- 
of legal lore in which I now took up my - 


“My — kindly sent one of his clerks with 
me to hunt for a set of chambers suited to my 
parse and position. 

** You can not practice too much economy at 
the outset of your career,” said Mr. Swinfen, just 
before he dismissed me. ‘‘ Advancement at the 
Bar is-a plant of slow growth, and the man is 
lucky who, after some eight or ten years’ pa- 
tient industry, can command bread and cheese, 
and wear pig Alien coat. But if the struggle be 
a hard one the prizes are splendid ; and the man 
of parts who can dine on a red herring and a dish 
of tea, or a four-penny plate of beef from the eat- 
ing-house, may hope to mount the wool-sack. I 
trust you have an inward conviction that you are 
destined to be Lord Chancellor, Mr. Ainsleigh ?” 

** Indeed no, Sir,” I answered, smiling. 

**Then I am sorry for it. Every man who 
passes the Temple gate should say to himself, 
* Bacon, or nothing !’” 

** And suppose it is nothing, Sir?” 

**¥or such a man there is no possibility of ut- 
ter failure. In trying for the highest rung of the 
ladder he will at least contrive to scramble to the 
middle, But for the fellow who enters his name 
at the Temple because it is a genteel thing to do 
it, who spends his nights at Vauxhall, and wastes 
his substance at cards and in cock-pits, and brings 
loose-lived women to his chambers, and cheats his 
tailor to sport a suit of cut velvet in the Ring, the 
road he travels is the highway that leads to the 
dogs. I hope you are not come to London to be 
a man of pleasure, Mr. Ainsleigh.” , 

‘*T have little inclination for pleasure, Sir, and 
not a single acquaintance in. this city.” 

**So much the better,” growled Mr. Swinfen ; 
*fand now go along with you, for I have half 
a dozen attorney fellows waiting in the next 
room, My clerk will find you decent chambers, 
and will see you safely through the formalities 
of your entrance. -day. Dine with me 
on Tuesday next, at four o'clock. I have a 
haunch from a ducal demesne that will be in 
prime order by that time, and you will meet 
some gentlemen from whom a nod in public is a 
patent of social standing for a youngster.” 

I thanked Mr. Swinfen for his kindness, and 
departed in company of the clerk, a decent eld- 
erly person, who quickly found for me a couple 
of small rooms in a house in Brick Court, which 
was afterward destined to become famous as the 
abode of genius and poetry. The rooms were at 
the top of the house, and commanded an extens- 
ive view of roofs and chimney-pots; but they 
were: cheap, and of this advantage I was: fully 
conscious, as I was bent on extreme economy in 
my management of Lady Barbara’s handsome 
gift 


t. . 

When all preliminary ceremonies had. been 
duly gone through, at an outlay which absorbed 
a good deal of my dear benefactress’s money, 
Mr. Swinfen’s clerk left me, and as I stood alone 
in my somewhat cheerless garret I felt that now 
I had begun the world in real earnest. 

I sent to the city inn for my portmanteau, and 
went out myself to purchase certain books which 
Mr. Swinfen had informed me were necessary for 
me to possess, at the same time that he offered 
me free use of his own noble library of law-books, 
which he bade me convey to and fro from his 
chambers to my own as I needed them. 

On the following Tuesday I dined at my pa- 
tron’s chambers among a party of gentlemen, the 
youngest of whom was at least twenty years my 
senior. . The talk was of politics and of legal 
matters. I heard much of the Duke of New- 
castle and his brother, Mr. Pelham, and of that 
rising politician, Mr. Pitt, then only paymaster 
of the forces, but already exercising considerable 
influence in the senate. ‘There was also much 
discussion of the great will-case of Barnsley ver- 
sus Powell and others, that had been decided in 
the previous year, and the details of which had 
lately been published by a bookseller in Fleet 
Street. ‘To this and all other conversation I 
listened with respectful interest, pleased to hear 
the discussion of clever members of that profes- 
sion in which it was my earnest desire to pros- 


r. 

And now began for me a life of the extremest 
loneliness. Secluded day after day in my garret- 
chambers, waited on at rare intervals by a deaf 
old woman, who came and went with a stolid 
mechanical air, and looked at me with a dull un- 
seeing gaze as she flourished her well-worn broom 
or knelt to light my fire, as if scarce conscious 
of my existence, I was little less remote from the 
world than if I had been the pious inmate of 
some caye hewn in the solid rock by one of Iona’s 
early bishops. 

On the days when I dined in hall I did cer- 
tainly exchange some civil commonplaces with 
my companions at table; but these were would- 
be beaux, who knew the town, and boasted loud- 
ly of their acquaintance with fine gentlemen and 
their conquests among fine ladies. I was, in- 
deed, at once horrified and disgusted by the tone 
in which these scoundrels talked of women of 
quality, whom I have since discovered they knew 
only by name. Sometimes toward evening I 
found’my spirits oppressed by an almost painful 
sense of solitude. I felt a desire to hear my own 
voice; nay, sometimes even a panic-stricken no- 
tion that-I had ‘lost the faculty of speech, so 
strange sounded the syllables when I tried to 
roll out a few lines of Demosthenes, or demand- 
fe with Cicero how it-came to pass that, for the 

ast twenty years, no man had been my enemy 
who had not also shown himself a foe to the re- 
ublic. 

On these occasions, when my eyes ached with 
long. hours of reading, and my head was heavy 
from the continuance of study, I-snatched up my 

hat, ran down stairs, and went out in the fog and 


loiter in the crowded streets, and amuse myself 
witlr the busy life about me. And in this the 
hermit of London has a supreme advantage over 
the rustic solitary. Friendless he may be, but 
never quite companionless, for in every coffee- 
house or city tavern he can find company which, 
if not select, is by no means uninstructive. While 
my legal education progressed steadily in the soli- 
tude of my garret-chamber, the streets and the 
humbler class of coffee-houses enlightened me as 
to the ways of the world. “I learned to talk pol- 
ities, became vastly familiar with the affairs of 
the Prince of Wales ‘and his ‘party, railed against 
the old king for his devotion to ugly women, re- 
viled the Duke of Cumberland, growled atthe 
money taken from us by the Prince of Wolfen- 
buttel, and eagerly perused the adventures of 
the young Ascanius, a romantic history of the 
Chevalier. Charles Edward’s adventures in the 
year forty-five. I purchased this luckless Prince’s 
bust in plaster, which was at this time much sold 
in London; while a wealthy. squire in Stafford- 
shire went so far as to clothe a fox in a scarlet 
military coat, and hunt him with hounds clad in 
tartan. ; 

I remembered what Anthony Grimshaw had 
told me of my father’s sentiments on this subject, 
and was already at heart a stanch Jacobite. 
Nay, I think the frequent sight of those ghastly 





“WHEN I HAD 
trophies on Temple Bar would in itself have been 
sufficient to inspire me with sedition. But in 
the character and fortunes of the Pretender there 
was an all-powerful magnet which drew to him 
the youth of the nation. What generous lad or 
sentimental woman would be faithful to an eld- 
erly German ruler while the brave young heart 
of an exiled Prince was pining in obscurity, de- 
pendence, and banishment, and while the coun- 
try from which he was excluded seemed to have 
gained so4little by its ill-treatment of him? 

I had lived in London three months, and had 
eaten my Christmas dinner at a tavern in Fatter 
Lane. Once only had I-heard from Lady Bar- 
bara,. though I had written to her at-the millin- 
er’s address several times. Her letter was long 
and kind. She gave much comfort and wise ad- 
vice, but, alas! little news of her whose‘ name 
alone would to my eyes have shone upon ‘the 
page as if written in starlight. Of my foster- 
father and his wife the charitable lady wrote witli 
deep tenderness. Nothing had been heard of 
the poor runaway, and the hearts of father and 
mother were all but broken. Lady Barbara had 
been many ‘times to see’them. . Sir Marcus and 
his’ family were to come to London in January, 
and then my dear benefactress: said she would 
contrive to see me, though it must needs be by 
stealth, 

From this letter I derived new comfort; to 





Grizzling rain, or in the bleak winter wind, to 





this promised meeting I looked forward with 





MANAGED TO LIGHT MY SOLITARY CANDLE I 
SCRUTINIZED THIS NEW ACQUAINTANCE,” ETC, 





‘eager hope. Should I see her as well as Lady 
Barbara? Alas, I knew that no good could 
come of any meeting between us two. But none 
the less eager was my longing—none the less 
sweet the dreams in which sleep restored my 
lost happiness, and I fancied that Dora and I 
-were seated side by side in the sunny window at 
Hauteville, with our books about us, as we had 
sat so often in the summer days that were gone. 

It was while I was looking forward to the ar- 
rival of the family in St. James’s Square that a 
change took place in my mode of life, and the 
loneliness of my humble chambers was exchanged 
for company which I found sufficiently agreeable. 

I had returned to my chambers late after treat- 
ing myself to a sight of Shakspeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, which was then being played at the rival 
houses, at one Garrick and Miss Bellamy, at the 
other Barry and Mrs. Cibber, on which the wits 
declared that one saw at one house Romeo and 
Juliet, at the other Juliet and Romeo. Several 
distinguished members of Mr. Garrick’s company 
had withdrawn themselves to Covent Garden, 
and there had been complaints made of him in a 
prologue, whereon Mrs, Cibber replied sharply in 
an epilogue spoken by her at Drury Lane, and 
there was war between the patent Theatres. It 
was to see Garrick that I had spent my shillings, 
and the delight afforded me by that great man’s 


TURNED AN 


genius had amply repaid me for my extrava- 
gance. 
It was black as Erebus on the staircase lead- 
ing to my garret, but I was accustomed to the 
crazy old stair, and mounted quickly without 
tripping. But close by my own door I stumbled 
against some heavy body. ~~ 
‘* Who is this ?” I called out, surprised. 
‘* A wretch who would be lying on ‘a door-step 
in the open street if he were not sheltered here. 
You are new to London,. Mr. Ainsleigh, and 
should have some spark of charity’s divine warmth 
yet left in your heart. I crept here at dusk, 
thinking to find you at home, and have lain here 
in hiding ever since. “Will you give me a supper 
and a night’s shelter ?” i, 
‘*T would rather give you the money to pay for 
them,” I answered, ‘‘ since you and [ are stran- 
gers.” : : 
‘**Thatis your true London charity—alms given 
at arm’s-length,” replied ‘the stranger, with ‘a 
sneer. ‘*T don’t want your money; I want your 
friendship.” 4 . 
‘Tcould see nothing of the man’s face or figure 


or atleast a man of some education: - 

‘* Come, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh,’*He continued, 
‘*vou had best take me into your chambers, and 
strikea light. We shall understand one another 
better when-we see each other’s faces, ‘I do not 


in the darkness, but he spoké@ like a gentleman, . 


from you is not the same as another man’s five 
shillings. For the last week I have been hang- 
ing about the Temple, where I was once a stu- 
dent-at-law, and have watched you come and go. 
I like your face. I feel an interest in you that I 
don’t feel in other men, because you are begin- 
ning life pretty much as I began it, and with the 
same chances before you. You stand almost 
alone in the world, as I did, and you belong to a 
good old family, as I do.” 

‘* How do you know all this?” 

‘From a clerk of Swinfen’s, who remembers 
me when I was a gentleman. Come, Mr. Ains- 
leigh, you had better unlock your door and strike 
a light.” 

I had no inclination whatever to admit this 
forward stranger into my rooms, but yielded 
weakly because I knew not how to refuse. I 
opened my door, and the unknown followed close 
upon my heels, as if determined I should have 
no time to change my mind. When I had man- 
aged to. light my solitary candle I turned and 
scrutinized this new acquaintance as closely as 
the feeble glimmer of the tallow-candle would 
allow me. 

He was a man of from thirty to five-and-thirty 
years of age, with a face that had once been 
handsome, but which was prematurely worn by 
care or dissipation. He wore no wig, but his 
light brown hair, plentiful at the- back thongh 
his brow was bald, was tied with a greasy black 
ribbon. His clothes were of the shabbiest, but 
had once been fine. His eyes were large, gray, 
and penetrating; but I was at this time too bad 
a judge of countenance to perceive their sinister 
expression. As it was, however, his face did in 
no wise prepossess me, and when I too weakly 
yielded to him I was influenced by his conversa- 
tion alone. He had groped for a chair while I 
lighted my candle, and sat by my cheerless 
hearth, shivering. 

‘*Let me light your fire,” he cried, espying 
the fuel in a box by-the rusty fender. ‘‘I can 
make a fire as well as any Temple laundress, and 
cook a steak better than most of them.” 

He suited the action to the word, and was on 
his knees piling up coals and fire-wood in the 
little grate before I could object. 

** And now, Mr. Ainsleigh,” he said, flinging 
himself into a chair when the fire was lighted, 
‘“‘let us talk reasonably. - You are a solitary 
young man, just beginning the world, with fair 
prospects of success, and with, I have no doubt, 
a decent allowance from your aristocratic kins- 
woman.” 

““ What right have you to be so certain of my 
business ?” I asked, angrily. 

‘“*The right which knowledge of the world 
gives to every man who is not an arrant block- 
head. I know you are living on money from 
your kinswoman by the left hand—” 


‘*Pshaw! let us have no affectation of anger. 
What if I knew your father? I'll not say I did, 
but I know those who knew him. I know you 
are a dependent on the bounty of Lady Barbara 
Lestrange, and that you were turned out of 
doors by her husband.’ 
‘*Oblige me by carrying your knowledge else- 
where, Sir. It is close upon midnight, and I do 
not care to be entertained with your version of 
my biography.” : 
‘“*T want to show you that I am no flatterer, 
and that I can beg without licking the shoes of 
my patron. Come, Mr. Ainsleigh, you want a 
servant and I want a master. Give me a closet 
to sleep in, or let me lie on the mat at your door. 
You pay your laundress something, and I will 
do her work for nothing. I know more law 
than many a prosperous counselor, and can give 
you some help in your studies if you will consent 
to take it from such a vagabond as me. I can 
valet you, and cook for you, run on your errands, 
and show you the town, which I know by heart, 
and which is a profounder science than you may 
fancy. I want a shelter—and a friend.” 

‘* Friendship is scarcely won by such means 
as you employ.” 

‘*Say, then, an acquaintance, a companion. 
Some one fresh, and young, and true, with whom 
a battered wretch may consort to the profit of 
his soul and body. ind you, Mr. Ainsleigh, 
I am a beggar to-night, but not a beggar always. 
I suppose you have heard of that notorious beast 
of burden, the bookseller’s hack? ‘That is my 
species, I have a prose translation of Homer 
that I hope yet to turn into cash, in a portman- 
teau in pawn at my last lodging.” 

‘* From the Greek ?” : 

“No; from-Chapman. I know something 
of Greek too, but we bookmakers prefer adapt- 
ing the labors of a predecessor. I have also a 
history of that strange extinct race the Amazons, 
which I think might tempt Mr. Cave, could I 
but approach him in a decent coat.” 

It is needless to dwell longer on my conversa- 
tion with this gentleman, whose persuasion ulti- 
mately prevailed with me. That he was a man 
of some education and had fallen from a better 
estate, was very obvious; and this touched me, 
for I remembered that my father’s condition 
must have much resembled that of this penniless 
stranger. _And then common humanity pleaded 
for this unfortunate. Could I, who had been 
reared by charity, refuse a shelter and a crust 
to another ?- True, the man might be a rogue ; 
but true compassion first feeds and clothes the 
reprobate before it essays to reform him. Sway- 
ed by these considerations I consented to share 
my lodgings with the stranger. I assisted him 
to make up a bed:on the floor of my sitting- 
room, selected for. him a few articles from my 
well-stocked wardrobe, and. promised that, so 
long as-he proved honest and‘I had money, he 
should not starve. © And thus, on the very thresh- 
old of manhood, I suffered myself to be coaxed 
into an alliance witha vagabonds of whom I 
knew nothing save that he was impudent and per- 








come to you as the first that offers, and a crown 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Work-Basket. 

| Marerrats: Perforated card-board, steel, crystal, and 
chalk beads, black and blue zephyr wool, blue filoselle silk, 
fine black sewing-silk, black ribbon two inches wide, blue 
cashmere, heavy cord. 5 

Four illustrations show the manner of making this pretty 
flat basket, The inner surface is of perforated card-board 
worked in Berlin work, while the outside of the basket is 
covered with blue cashmere. The handle and edge consist 
of a roll which is covered with black silk and a bead net- 
work. First work a piece of perforated card-board ten inches 
long by seven inches wide. Embroider the squares, which 
are worked with black silk, in the manner shown by Fig. 2, 
seven rows half cross stitch (backward and forward). This 
done, embroider the squares which are worked in satin 
stitch, in doing which work, first, the under layer with blue 
wool and only over four holes, and after this two other layers 
with wool, and lastly one with blue silk, each successive one 
in the opposite direction from the last. Fig. 2 shows this distinctly. Last- 
ly, sew on the steel beads which edge the squares. Now cover the other 
side of this with cashmere over a pasteboard lining and fasten to the border, 
in doing which full in the edges sufficiently to give the basket the form of 
the illustration. For making the border take a heavy double cord of the 
requisite length, join the ends, and wind it regularly with black wool until 
it is about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, after which cover with black 
silk and with a bead net-work. Work this net-work as follows: having 
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Fig. 4.—Brapinc ror EpGE oF 
Work-Basket.—Fui Size. 


Fig. 3.—Brapinc ror EpGE or 
Work-Basket.—Fu. Size. 


fastened the thread on the roll, string on two chalk beads, then six times 
alternately three glass beads and three chalk beads, after which three glass 
beads, and join this in a ring around the roll by running the thread through 
the first chalk bead. Now string on the thread one chalk bead, three glass 
beads, three chalk beads, three glass beads, one chalk bead, and run the 
thread (passing over an equal number of stitches) through the middle one 
of the second next three chalk beads of the ring, and continue in this man- 
ner till the roll is covered with a bead net in the manner shown by Fig. 1. 
Fig. 3 gives a section of the beaded net spread out in full size. Fig. 4 
gives another way of making the net. This can be executed by reference 
to the illustration. The handle of the bask- J 
et is arranged in the same manner as the 
border, and fastened between the embroid- 





Fig. 2.—Casre ror Drawinc Ma- 
TERIALS.—CLOSED. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL, 
Figs, 36-38, 
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Fig. 1.—Desien ror Worxine Lace. 








Fig. 1.—Fiat Worx-Basker. 





Fig. 1.—Case ror DrawinG MATERIALS. 
OPEN. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XIIL, Figs. 36-38. 








Fig. 2,—DezsignN FoR Workine Lace. 


ered part and the outside cover. The sides where it is fas- 
tened on are covered with rosettes of loops of crystal beads, 
which have been strung on wire. Under the roll arrange a 
fringe of crystal and chalk beads, which are interwoven in 
the manner shown on Fig. 1. 


Case for Drawing Materials. 

Materrats: Golden-beetle-colored leather, brown silk, 
brown silk braid one-third of an inch wide, muslin, oiled 
silk, green silk twist and sewing silk, yellow silk twist, nar- 
row brown silk, elastic braid. 

This case is made of golden-beetle-colored leather, lined 
with brown silk and edged with brown silk braid; the braid 
is ornamented with a row of herring-bone stitch of green silk 
twist. The initials are embroidered on one end with green 
and yellow silk in satin stitch and oblique half-polka stitch. 
In the inside of the case are arranged several bands for the 
reception of the implements. The little pocket is lined with 
oiled silk, and is designed for the reception of stamps, crayons, colors, etc. 
Figs. 36-38, of the Supplement, give the pattern of the case. The pieces 
may be sewed together by reference to the illustration and to the corre~ 
sponding figures on the pattern, In Fig. 37 run the seam from 71 on 71 
to 70, then from 71 to 72. 


Spectacle Case. 


MATERIALS: Pasteboard, brown silk, fine brown silk cord. 
This convenient spectacle case is easily made. ‘The original is covered 
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Fig. 2.—PerFroraTeD BoarD FoR WorK-BAskET.—FUuLt Size. 


with brown silk, and embroidered with brown silk cord. Cut of silk from 
Figs. 83 and 84 of the Supplement each one piece, baste each of these 
pieces on a piece of stiff muslin, sew on the cord according to the design 
given, then line each piece with the pasteboard, and this with a brown 
lining. Having cut the two cross lines shown on Fig. 84, and corded the 
edge of the openings, join the two pieces according to the corresponding 
figures on the pattern, and edge with the silk cord. 


Sofa Pillow in Berlin Work. 


Tuts pattern is quickly and easily worked with very little material, and 





SPECTACLE CASE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXI., 
Figs. 83 and 8 





Fig. 4.—Manner oF Working Lace 
For Fics. 1-3. 
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isat the same time extremely pretty and effect- 
ive. It is worked on canvas, while the space 
between the squares is filled in with black velvet 
ribbon a third of an inch wide, which is fastened 
at the corners by means of a cross stitch of sil- 
ver-gtay silk twist, ‘The squares are alternately 
worked with two shades of gray and green wool. 
Begin each square in the mi and work two 
sections opposite each other with one color. 
Fig. 2 shows the manner of working both the 
length of the threads and the manner of putting 
the needle through the canvas. The places 
through which the needle is put for the next 
stitch is designated by @ and x. Complete 
tie square before arranging the velvet. 


Designs for Embroidering Lace. 
See illustrations on page 765. 

Tuese designs are worked in a new and very 
pretty stitch. Work with tolerably coarse cot- 
ton, or other thread, so that a straight stitch 
comes on the right side and a diagonal stitch on 
the wrong side, as is shown by Fig. 4. The de- 
signs Figs. 1 and 3 serve for borders of an an- 
timacassar; the design Fig. 2 gives the figure 
for the foundation. ‘These designs may also be 
worked on fine black lace for a veil. 





SERENE SEPTEMBER. 
Tue purple clusters of the grape against the trellis 


lean: 
And just beyond the tassels of the red-sage grace the 


scene ; 

And here and there the bushes wear the faint yet cer- 
tain sign 

Of the decay that marks the flowers, the blossom, and 
the vine. 


September's hand is on the land ; her lap is full of corn, 

Whose tassels to the umber change; in sign their 
strength is shorn; 

Though still the bold nasturtium lifts its yellow face 
on high, 

It can not draw the kisses down as under August’s sky. 


And in the wodds the leaves begin to doff their dress 
of green; 

The squirrels chatter of the nuts that soon wil] grace 
the scene; 

And where the lilies touched the wave a murmur runs 
along, 

In memory of bird and bee that mourn the loss of song. 


The fields lie shorn ofall their strength; the barns 
their treasure hold: 

The orchards wait the farmer's hand, with fruit that 
gleams like gold; 

And all the air the echoes bear that follow in the train 

When sad, serene September steps across the yellow 
plain. 


And so the year renews its cheer above the autumn 
drifts ; 

The treasury of nature groans with all its goodly gifts; 

The promise given in the spring lies on our open hand, 

‘Lue blessings of kind Providence hang o'er a happy 
land. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


TIVE festival of the 15th of August was, as 


usual, splendidly celebrated in Paris, and, 
as usual, drew thither an immense concourse of 
provincials and foreigners. ‘The Parisians, on 
the contrary, fled it as much as possible. 

A very happy innovation in the illuminations 
is worthy of note. Garlands of luminous globes 
were stretched along the avenues of trees in the 
Champs Elysées ; but these globes, instead of be- 
ing of different colors, were all yellow, which 
made them resemble balls of fire or wonderful 
oranges, lighted on the inside. The illumina- 
tion of the monuments of Paris was so brilliant 
that it was seen at Fontainebleau. The Emper- 


or and Empress viewed it from the terrace of the 


palace at Fontainebleau, sixteen leagues off. 


Several official dinners were given on the oc- 
casion of the Emperor's féte. The Marquis de 
Moustier gave one to the Corps Diplomatique 
and the dignitaries present at Paris, at which 
The absence 
of the charming daughter of M. de Moustier, re- 
cently married to the Marquis de Clermont Ton- 


the guests appeared in-full dress. 


nerre was regretted at this dinner. 
The marriage in question took place at St. 
Clotilde. 


in her beautiful black hair. She is the second 
daughter of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The eldest daughter is married to the Marquis 
de Marmier. She is tall, slender, dark, and ex- 
tremely stylish, and has been brought up by her 
mother in the strictest piety. She presents that 
accomplished type of virtue and dignity which is 
= disappearing to-day, even in the noble fau- 
urg. 


On the same day of their marriage, after a 
grand breakfast, the Marquis and Marchioness 
de Clermont-Tonnerre set out for Arcachon. Be- 
fore their departure, however, the newly-wedded 
pair drove alone around the lake in the Marquis’s 
coupé. The Bois de Bologne was almost desert- 


ed, and they had nothing to fear from the crowd. 


Nevertheless, the few promenaders could not help 
noticing the elegant coupé and the powdered foot- 
men with silk stockings and bouquets of orange 
flowers in their button-holes, and the elegant lady 
leaning back in the carriage in traveling costume— 
short skirt and tunic en panier of gray cashmere 
trimmed with a tuyauté and ruche of the same, 
Marie Antoinette mantelet of cashmere, and round 
hat of white straw with cherry feathers, The 
Marquis was married according to the new fash- 


ion, in light yest and pantaloons and blue coat. 


‘The Marshal Vaillant also gave a grand dinner 
to the artists who had been decorated and had 
received medals at the Exposition of Paintings, 
and also to the pupils laureate of the Ecole 


de Rome. At the distribution of medals Mlle. 


Nélie Jacquemart was remarked. This young 





Mlle. Beatrix de Moustier wore a very 
simple dress of heavy white taffeta, with an illu- 
sion veil and a delicate wreath of orange flowers 


lady had exhibited a portrait of a lady, which 
won her a reward. On going up to receive the 
prize, the Minister of the Emperor’s household 
and the Superintendent of Fine Arts gallantly 
kissed her hand. Nevertheless she was not pres- 
ent at the dinner which followed the distribution. 
One lady alone was seen among the sixty guests, 
the niece of the Marshal-Minister, a blonde beau- 
ty, who was greatly admired, Madame Cirodde. 
She was dressed in white muslin, covered with 
point de Venise guipure over cherry taffeta, with 
a fichu of point de Venise. She was seated be- 
tween Alphonse Gautier, Secretary-General, and 
Camille Doucet, the witty author of ‘‘ Forbidden 
Fruit,” and director-general of the theatres. Gen- 
eral Fleury, the Count de Nieuwekerke, Eugene 

i nd, Du So , and Auber were also 
present at this dinner. 

‘The Emperor returned to Paris on the 14th, to 
witness a grand review in the Champs Elysées. 
The Empress and the Prince Imperial accom- 

anied him. The Prince Imperial was on horse- 
ey in a suit of black cloth, with trowsers con- 
fined at the knee, and white straw-hat with a red 
gros grain ribbon, The Empress was in a car- 
riage; she wore a white gauze dress over a sky- 
blue silk skirt. The dress was trimmed with 
Russian pleats of gauze, as well as the white 
mantelet, which was closed in front. Gauze hat 
with a blue feather and aigrette. Broad, sky-blue 
sash, tied behind. 

The weather not being very warm just now, the 
Empress wears a great many cashmere 4 
as well as a thin white cloth. This last is ex- 
tremely pretty. These costumes have been 
adopted by the fashionables at the watering- 
places, It is said that they will even be seen this 
winter in Paris. They are trimmed with gold 
buttons, and are looped up over a skirt of the 
same material, or of colored silk. ‘The Empress 
wears, and will continue to wear at Biarritz, un- 
der-skirts of velvet and dark poplin, with a short 
sash of the same color as the skirt. 

The watering-places on the coasts of Norman- 
dy are very brilliant just now. The Deauville 
races draw crowds of the fashionable world. The 
Duchess de Sesto is living there in a pretty villa 
built by her first husband, M. de Morny. The 
Princess Murat resides close by at Villers. The 
Duchess de Persigny is also there-with her five 
children. She goes out but little; she is in deep 
, mourning. 

Many were made happy on the 15th of August 
by the decoration of the Legion of Honor. It 
is said that the Empress will be decorated. 
Why not? It would be less singular than to see 
M. Carette decorated simply because he is the 
husband of Mile. Bouset, formerly reader to the 
Empress and now lady of the palace. 

M. Emile Augier iscommander. Bravo! He 
does honor to the cross by wearing it. 

Madame Paul Demidoff has just died in child- 
birth, leaving a son. This youthful life, so soon 
cut short, is a strange romance. I give the cur- 
rent rumors. Madame Demidoff, the daughter 
of Prince Adam Metcherski, added to the lustre 
of exquisite beauty a brilliant intellect which she 
inherited from her gifted father, who also died 
very young. She was one of those women who 
inspire ardent but respectful passions. The sec- 
ond son of the Czar, now the Czarowitz, was so 
deeply enamored of her that he entreated his 
father’s permission to make her his wife. After 
many prayers and long hesitation the Emperor 
at last yielded. Unhappily, the death of the 
Grand Duke and Crown-Prince rendered his 
brother heir-presumptive to the throne. The Em- 
peror then withdrew his promise, and the two 
lovers were separated. It is said, we know not 
how truly, that the Czar himself had not seen 
without emotion the radiant beauty of the young 
Princess Metcherska, and that in breaking off the 
marriage he yielded to a secret jealousy. No one 
is exempt from human weaknesses, sovereigns 
least of all. The Czarowitz was compelled to 
marry the Princess Dagmar, and it was signified 
to Paul Demidoff that the Emperor would regard 
his union to the Princess Metcherska with the 
greatest satisfaction. It appears that after the 
matriage the bride confessed to her husband her 
chaste love for another. She tried to be happy, 
and was seen at Paris last winter smiling faintly 
but gratefully on the young husband who adored 
her; but memory was stronger than reality and 
regret than hope. Her broken heart could not 
be healed. After transmitting to her child the 
little life that remained to her she expired. Such 
are the mysteries often concealed under the most 
brilliant and envied existences. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs.®. C. H.—Substantial poplin alpaca, a stronger 
material than the ordinary alpaca, is selected for gym- 
nastic dresses. If you are wearing mourning, twilled 
serge is suitable. The loose Garibaldi waist may be 
prettily made with fluted or melon tucks, formed by 
shallow seams sewed on the wrong side of the materi- 
als at intervalggf aninch. The fall sleeve is arranged 
in the same way, with a band at the wrist. A fluted 
ruffle is the trimming. If you use white, vandyke or 
scallop the skirt and bind with white alpaca braid. 
Three narrower rows of braid follow the outline of the 
scallop. 

TRavELER.—We know of no cure for sea-sickness 
except that sold for a guinea to the suffering English- 
man by Hood’s Yankee Captain. “Go to sea,” said 
the skipper, “for thirty years, man and boy, as I have 
done and you won't be, I guess, any more sea-sick 
than Iam.” The best palliative of this most annoy- 
ing malady is a good dry Champagne. 

Anna P.—Line the skirt of your delaine dress with 
cambric. Make the ruffle straight. Delaine and cash- 
mere do not set well when cut on the bias. We can 
not at present give the illustration you require. 

Dysreptic.—Cheese is a very nutritious article of 
diet, and, for persons of good digestion, not unwhole- 
some. It is, however, not easily digested, and should 
be avoided by persons of delicate stomach. Its digest- 
ibility is greatly increased, as are, in fact, most articles 
of food, by breaking it up into very fine particles with 
the teeth before swallowing. It is a vulgar error to 





suppose that old cheese aids the digestion of an indi- 
gestible diet. 

Ayonymous.—There is undoubtedly a good deal of 
exaggeration in the accounts of the bloody days of 
the French Revolution. Of all the horrible stories 
the most horrible proves not to be true. Many his- 
torians relate that a certain Mademoiselle de Som- 
breuil was forced to drink a glass of blood in order 
to save her father’s life. Louis Blanc gives this ver- 
sion of the affair: ‘Mademoiselle de Sombreuil was 
about fainting, when one of the attendants, seized 
with a sudden emotion, hurried to her with a glass 
of water into which a drop of blood fell dripping 
from his hands.” There is no other foundation for 
this frightful fable. Lamartine is one of the least 
faithful of chroniclers. Of his charming narratives 
it has been said that nothing could be added to them 
but the truth. 

Ienoramvus.—Frock-coats are admissible even on 
full-dress occasions. The swallow-tail is regular full- 
dress, and is only suitable for evening. , Chintz refers 
both to the quality and pattern. It is a heavy French 
calico. The figures are bright and gay on sombre 
grounds. Furniture chintz is glazed. Poult de soie 
is pronounced as if spelled pool de swa. 

‘a Sussoriper.—Pearl-color, lavender, or 
French gray are the next choice for brides after white. 
A bride should wear a bonnet, not a round hat, except 
for morning or traveling. Black velvet ribbon is al- 
ways used, but bands of velvet cut bias from the piece 
are more stylish. A belt and sash would be better for 
your merino than a fichu. 

Inquirer, Trxas.—The de bége you speak of has not 
been worn at the North fora year ortwo. We advise 
instead a woolen serge, winsey, or one of the many 
varieties of poplin designed for traveling dresses. De 
bége is not thick enough for this climate, or for the 
cool nights you will encounter in your travel through 
the Southern States. Southern ladies coming North 
are apt to forget the difference in climate which is so 
marked in spring and autumn, and they appear at 
great disadvantage in clothing too light for the season. 
Get a dark all wool material of grave color for your 
dress. Let the short skirt barely escape the ground. 
Make the wrapping of the same. The polonaise with 
cape is a stylish garment now, but there will probably 
be something different before you start on your jour- 
ney. A plaid circular, with sleeves and cape, is com- 
fortable for extra wrapping. Water-proof cloth is 
made in thesame way. One of these or a large travel- 
ing shawl is indispensable. A round hat is more con- 
venient than a bonnet for traveling long distances. 
Blue or brown grenadine veil a yard long, with elastic 
in oneend. Gloves of undressed kid with wristbands. 
High Polish boots of black kid, buttoned at the side. 
Gray tweed or cassimere suits for the children. For 
the boy of twelve the trowsers are straight, the jacket 
aroundabout. Knickerbocker trowsers for the youn- 
ger ones, gathered below the knee. Garibaldi waists 
or Zouave jackets. Shirts of striped cambric, with 
collars and cuffs of the same, in fine hair-line stripes 
of black, blue, or purple on white. The fine Lancaster 
cambric is cheaper and. wears better than French 
goods. Linen dusters and water-proof over-coats, 
made tong sacques, will be serviceable. The best 
wrapping for the little girl is a merino walking dress 
with wadded cape and hood. We shall give new pat- 
terns for children’s clothing in a few weeks. 

Haxrrrorp.—Changeable poplin, brown with blue or 
green, is more fashionable than any solid color. Trim 
the French gray silk with ruches of satin of the same 
shade. The green poplin will look well trimmed with 
alternate bands of white faille and satin. On the 
brown put bias bands of velvet, with fringe. Flounces 
will continue to be worn. Your blue silk may be 
trimmed with white lace. Valenciennes on silk is 
very fashionable abroad. Cluny is passée. Jetis not 
used for dress trimming. Read descriptions of cos- 
tumes in the Bazar for directions about walking 

dresses. We can not afford the space to tell you how 
to make and trim each dress separately. 

Menpioat Stupznt.—We do not care to express an 
opinion in regard to the comparative merits of the in- 
stitutions to which you refer. There is one, we be- 
lieve, in New York, and by writing to ‘President of 
New York —— College” you could probably obtain 
the information you desire. 

Lavza M.—The best application for thin eyebrows 


is: 
Sulphate of Quinine....... secoceeee OS Qraing, 
Alcohol ......- audapescbescsasess cee 1 ounce. 
Dip a bit of fine linen in the lotion and rub the eye- 
brows lightly morning and night. 
B.—According to the analysis of Liebig there are in 
16 ounces of natural Kissingen water: 


Grains. 






Chloride of potassium............+.++ 2034 
Chloride of Sodium.........s..eeeeeee 44.7133 
Bromide of sodium............eeeeeee 
Nitrate Of 8008......ccccccccccccccece 0.0715 
Chloride of lithium.............+.006. .153 
Chloride of magnesium.............. . 2.3831 
Sulphate of magnesia...........-+e0+e 4.5088 
Carbonate of magnesia......... Posies 0.1309 
Sulphate of lime..........sseeeeeeeeee 2.9904 
Phosphate of lime........... coecee 0.0431 - 
Carbonate of lime ........... - 8.1482 
Carbonate of protoxyd of iro 0.2425 
Silica ....... 0.0991 
Ammonia..... - 0.0070 
65.7094 





There are also small quantities of iodide of sodium, 
borate of soda, sulphate ofstrontia, fluoride of calcium, 
—~ of alumina, and carbonate of magnesia 
w 

Carbonic acid.........+.++ 41.77 cubic inches. 

The natural Vichy water is thus composed, the quan- 

tity taken for analysis being 16 ounces: 











Grains, 
Sulphate of potash .........sseeeeeee «ARE 
Sulphate of soda 904 

Phosphate of soda 0.0324 
Chloride of sodium 445 
Bromide of sodium. 0.001 

Iodide of sodium 0. 

Carbonate of soda. 29.194 
arbonate of ammoni 0.036 

Car! 1.9277 

Car 0.0178 
Car! 0.271 
Car’ r 0.009 
Carbonate of manganese .......+..+06 0.003 
MAINA . sc cccccccccccccccccsesecsee - 0.006 
BUTICIG BOG. oc ocic cccciccsecavsisevccese 0.492 

_ 38.9061 

Carbonic acid........essees 14.7 cubic inches. 


The artificial waters, when honestly made, contain 
all the ingredients of the natural, but generally a 
much larger quantity of carbonic acid, to render them 
more palatable. 

Katurma.— It is often desired to render the eye- 
lashes longer and more silken; but this,” says Caze- 
nave, the best authority on the subject, “‘appears to 
me difficult, if not impossible.” A little borax and 
water is one of the best applications. 

Rorauist.—Your friend should be indulgent toward 
his intended, and allow a certain latitude to the nat- 
ural coquetry of a damsel in her position. 

Miss C. M. Davres.—Your papers are sent regularly, 
and must be lost in the mail. We do not replace pa- 
pers, but will supply back numbers on the receipt of 





the price, or ten cents per number, 


Ir the ladies but knew what thousands of them 
are constantly relating to us, we candidly be- 
lieve one half of the weakness, prostration and 
distress experienced by them would vanish. 
James Marsh, Esq., 159 West 14th St., N. Y., 
says, ‘‘he has three children, the first two are 
weak and puny, his wife having been unable to 
nurse or attend them, but she has taken PLan- 
TATION Bitters for the last two years, and has 
a child now eighteen months old which she has 
nursed and reared herself, and both are hearty, 
saucy, and well. The article is invaluable to 
mothers,” &c. 

Such evidence might be continued for a vol- 
ume. ‘The best evidence is to try them. They 
speak for themselves. Persons of sedentary 
habits troubled with weakness, lassitude, pal- 
pitation of the heart, lack of appetite, distress 
after eating, torpid liver, constipation, diabetes, 
~ = find speedy relief through these Bitters. 
— Tribune. 





Maeworta Warrn.— Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 





Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented — Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the UPB ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 ped og 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fe removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Bhalon’s *Paputan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 
Fe the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 


‘*Paputan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, NY 


RAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 

Martha, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Cris- 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula. Each oj 
era complete for piano solo, with overture and whole 
of music. Price 50 cents. 


‘‘Absurdly moderate in price, and perfectly satisfac- 
tory in mee May Y. Times (June 29th). 

oosey & Co.’s new Cotslagne of Cheap Musical 
Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


AVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 Broapway, 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA, GLASS, &o. 
We ask an inspection of our stock and prices. 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS: 

A full stock of beautiful Goods from the 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
THE NEW TABLE-KNIFE, 
Maver ny J. RUSSELL & CO., 

Forged from one bar of steel, and heavily plated, at 
$12 ror TaBLeE Size, $10 ror Tea Size. 
PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA: 

Dinner anp Tza Sets, 136 pieces, $25. 
FRENCH CHINA: 

Gop Enger Tra Sets, 44 pieces,. . . . . . $11 

‘ “ 


Waitt ‘ 3 second choice, 47. 
Wuitz Dinner “ 148 pieces, second choice, 35. 

















Volume Second now Ready. 
M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, 


YCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEO- 
LOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
TURE. By Rey. Joun M‘Cirrook, D.D., and James 
Srrone, 8.T.D. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. To be completed in about Six Volumes, Royal 
8vo, of about One Thousand P; each. Vols. I. and 
IL, ——- the Letters A, B, C, and D, are now 
ready. The pry om! Volumes are in progress, and 
will appear at short intervals. Price per Volume, 
Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 








SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franx.in Squarz, New Yors. 


HoLLoway’s PILLS AND OINTMENT 
are the great safeguards against disease. The 
Pills for curing all bilious derangements, and the 
Ointment for glandular swellings and bronchial affec- 
tions, are unequaled. Sold by druggists. 
EW AUTUMN GOODS. 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 


A New Novel by Annie Thomas. 


—_——— 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 
The Dower House. 

By ANNIE THomas, Author of “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” “ Denis Donne,” “ On Guard,” 
“Theo Leigh,” “ Played Out,” “ Called to 
Account,” “Walter Goring,” &c, 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





Abounds in some exquisite descriptions of human 
life, which to our mind constitute it one of the most 
agreeable novels which has come from the pen of the 
author.—London Review. 

Full of happy sketches, and piquant, worldly-wise 
sentences.— 2 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 





States, on receipt ofthe price, 
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ALL, BLACK & CO. 
B ” 568 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ABE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELEOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
CHOICE pelea OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large bee of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated W: 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 





RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 
ae (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
per tb. 


Eneutso Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 


ee (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
r 


per ib. 
uipee Re (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
rT Ib. 
Unoncam, JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou BrReakFrast AND DiInnER COFFEE, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35¢c. per tb. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lectiuns by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may cc 


dent} 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY of the GREAT REBELLION. 





ARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By At- 


FRED H. GUERNSEY and Henry M. ALDEN. 
nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 


This work contains 998 Illustrations. 


Complete in Two Vols., with 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 oo each. 


Of these 562 are authentic representations of Scenes and 


Incidents in the War; 99 Maps and Plans of Battles, among which is a large Colored Map of the 
Southern States, showing the position of nearly every place of note, together with the great lines 
of communication; and 337 Portraits of persons who have borne a prominent civil or military 


part in the war, 


I have seen no other History of the Rebellion that 
seems to embrace so many admirable qualities as this 
does. I wish that so carefully prepared, been 
illustrated, and reliable a History of our late Civil 
War oe be placed in the library of every Grammar 
and High School and Academy in our country.—ABNER 
J. a re Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 

cation. 

This is as valuable a work as ever was compiled on 
a historical subject.—Zion’s Herald. 

careful, comprehensive, minute, and graphic 
record of the origin and progress of the war; and in 
the size and beauty of its pages and paper, in the 
profuseness, costliness, elegance, and completeness 
of its illustrations, far exceeding any other history 
yet attempted.—New York Observer. 

A thoroughly well written and complete history of 
the great war.— World. * 

Cc carly, simply, and impartially written.—London 


spectator. 

Many of its illustrative pictures are the best that we 
have seen in such a work; and some ofthe numerous 
portraits of prominent actors in the war are admirable 
as likenesses and works of art.—London Atheneum. 


Every thing that relates to the contest is here given 
—imilitary and naval operations, political matters, 
financial matters, and so forth—and always in a style 
that is as clear as it is strong, and with entire impar- 
tiality. The criticisms are sound and weighty, and 
full justice is done to each and every department of 
the public service, and to the enemy. The great story 
is told with spirit and fidelity, and in a tone that must 
be acceptable to all persons of sound taste. .... The 
l His of the Great Rebellion in no sense de- 

pends — its illustrations for its worth, though they 
are excellent specimens of the art, and help the reader 
to understand the incidents of the war. The real mer- 
its of the work are apart from its engravings. Those 
merits are a strong and lucid style, a vast amount of 
well-digested and well-told information, just and well- 
considered criticisms, and impartial statements of all 
ints about which there are disputes. .... Every 
brary should have this work, for it is one of singular 
value as a book of reference, because of its compre- 
hensiveness as well as accuracy... .. Asa work of 
neral reading it is of unsurpassed value. — Boston 


‘raveller. 
Full of interesting matter.—London Review. 


PuBLIsHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxiin Square, NEw York. 





Tt. BPABRITT’s 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, on READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and sratns of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLzaNn and WuITE. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 

and 43 and 44 West St., New York. - 
(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 








rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
— from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
pe doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


a Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


“*¥7OU’LL SOMETIMES THINK OF ME.” 





WEG i cicctan scab ie cdces waeveses 380¢. 
‘*Kirry MoGegg,” by Henry Tucker.............- 35c. 
Live in My Heart, AND Pay no RENT.......... 80c. 
Tue Eye THAT BriGHTENS WHEN I Come........ 30c. 
Potting Harp AGAINST THE STREAM..........+. 30c. 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


THE MOONSTONE, 


A NOVEL. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ Armadale,” “The Woman in White,’ 
**No Name,” “ Antonina,” ‘Queen 
of Hearts,” &c., &c. 


With many Illustrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 








The style alone would secure for it a prominent 
place among modern works of fiction. Its merits in 
this fs pe are apt to be lost sight of in the very re- 
markable plot, to the construction of which Mr. Wil- 
kie Collins has brought endless ingenuity and labor. 
The arrangement of the materials is admirable.—Lon- 
don Review. 


*** Altogether The Moonstone is one of the most 
remarkable novels of the day, its literary excellence 
being not the least of its many merits. * * * If any 
writer of the time possesses the faculty of interesting 
his readers in his work, it is Mr. Wilkie Collins. In- 
deed, he possesses it in so great a degree as to with- 
draw attention from other faculties of his, which are 
full as worthy of admiration. The mass of his read- 
ers are so astounded at his skill in concocting and un- 
raveling plots that they forget to observe his skill in 
delineating character. In Phe Moonstone the charac- 
ters and the scenes through which they move are ex- 
ceedingly life-like.—Albion. 


Pustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 





BY 22* THING FOR SCHOOLS. 





Just Published, a New Illustrated Catalogue of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, School 
Books, and other Articles for every School. 


This Catalogue will be sent rrre on application. 
All are invited to examine the largest variety of School 
Merchandise in the United States. Special induce- 
ments to Schools. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry’s ‘Motu anp Freo- 
KLE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 








OR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 





OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES 


AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
N EASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 
MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Illus- 
trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 


POTTER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 








FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at Au- 
burndale, Mass., ten miles from Boston, affords 
superior facilities for a solid or ornamental education. 
Music, French, and Painting. Limited to 46 pupils. 
Year begins Sept. 24th. Address Cuas. W. Cusurna. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
ach. 50c. i Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8S. G. WELLING, 571 B’dway. 


HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wuerter & Witson Sewine Macuing, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin: 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. ne = receipt of the price, 
or C.0O. 














‘EWING MACHINES. 

‘You will be gratified to learn of the entire satis- 
faction experienced from the use of the Bartlett Re- 
versible Sewing Machine (the style sold at $25, for use 
by Hand or Ly Sr sent us from the office, No. 569 
Broadway, New York. We have had no instructions, 
but from the printed directions alone have been able to 
manage it perfectly, doing beautiful work. We shall 
recommend this machine to our people. 

“Marietta, Gzo., July 18. rs. J. E. REES.” 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
GB RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 1 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 








KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. 








HE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: ITS ORIGIN, AND AN AC- 
COUNT OF ITS PROGRESS DOWN TO THE DEATH OF LORD 


RAGLAN. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 oo per Vol. 


With Maps and Plans. 


Vol. Lf. now ready. 





Whatever opinion may be formed of some of the au- 
thor’s deductions, no one can hesitate to allow that he 
has clearly devoted the utmost patience to the sifting 
of a mass of materials by which a less laborious or 
clear-sighted writer would have been confused, if not 
overwhelmed. The polished diction and burnished 
style which first made their author famous are still 
maintained in this volume; and were the interest of 
the subject even less momentous, they would be eager- 
ly read as specimens of a literary production of con- 
summate skill.—Saturday iew. A 

By a happy accident the author has acquired extra- 
ordinary opportunities and advantages for ascertain- 
ing and verifying the incidents of a remarkable epi- 
sode in history, with which the national honor is 
inextricably mixed up. He has shown himeelf willing 
to undergo any amount of personal sacrifice and re- 
poy ef for the adequate performance of what, to 
him, is both a public and a private duty. He has in- 
stituted a careful survey of the localities; he has con- 
stilted and collected dispatches and correspondence 
without end; he has personally communicated with 
statesmen and warriors, with almost all the leading 
actors and many of the less prominent characters who 
have figured on the scene, and he has got together a 
mass of information perhaps unequaled in pari mate- 
ria for fullness, accuracy, interest, and variety—Fra- 
ser’s Magazine. 





(In regard to the Charge of the Light Brigade.) Mr. 
Kinglake, in our opinion, states the case in its, differ- 
ent aspects, clearly and impartially, and is disposed 
rather to extenuate faults than to set down aught in 
malice. . . . . Mr. Kinglake in his present volume 
fully sustains his reputation; and this is saying much. 
Few non-professional men have ever so completely 
mastered the true spirit of the art of war, or described 
military events with such graphic power; fewer still 
can clothe their impressions in such pure and nervous 
gy Sh x yo 

r. Kinglake has exhibited extraordinary powers 
as a historian in his account of the Battle of Balaklava. 
The minuteness with which he traces all the move- 
ments of that terrible action—the care and industry 
with which he weighs the several and sometimes con- 
flicting accounts—the mastery of detail and knowledge 
of military tactics which he displays—and the general 
vividness of the narrative, which often seems to glow 
with the light and echo with the roar of mortal com- 
bat, combine to form one of the most remarkable pic- 
tures of a great battle which our literature can boast. 
Sometimes oe in the spirit of military criticism 
—calm, cool, and observant—and at others in that of 
some modern prose Homer, who feels the inspiration 
of the fight, and kindles with the personal heroism of 
individual actors, it shows throughout the hand of a 
master in this species of writing.—London Review. 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


KS Sent by Mail to any part of the United States, postage prepaid, on receipt of the Price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
Autumn Book List. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A.rx- 
ANDER WILi1aM Krinewaxe. Vol, II. just ready, 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. Cyclo- 
wedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
iterature. Prepared by the Rev. Jonn M‘Crintoox, 

D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. Vol. IT. now ready. 
Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00; 
Half Morocco, $8 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Wii11am Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “* A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lory Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By 8S. S. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 
on of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 


LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Extas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College 
and Author ofa ‘‘ Course of Mathematics.” Revise 
Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Ausert Barnes, Author of ‘‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrrep H. GuErn- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousan 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witt1aM Saitu, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
na Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


Illustrations. 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norgpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJzan Maos. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. At- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macs, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “* Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, Revised and 


15. 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arruur Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS'’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
sone. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Euias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


$2 00. 

LOSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
WAR OF 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, 
of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
ditions of the Last War for American Independence. 
By Benson J. Losstne. With several hundred En- 

avings on Wood, by Lossing and Barrett, chiefly 
rom So agar Sketches by the Author. 1083 pages, 
8vo, Cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Fogg hically given by Sou. Smrru, Retired 
Actor. With Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of 
the Author. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. (Nearly 
Ready.) 


orrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


THs NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wiu.xte Corts. 


With 
many Illustrations. 


8yvo, Cloth, $2 00 ; Paper, $1 50. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anxm Tuomas. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E.Brappon. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Writs Brack. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. te. 

A LOST NAME. By J.S.Le Fav. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Dlustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s.” 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rostnson. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrey Bzooxs. 8vo, 
Paper. (Jn Press.) 








Harrer & Broturrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
\ States, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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tion of ] nce by the various 
members of this new Grand 
aT ti f Or. 

e on of Or- 
leanist aheuments through- 
out France by means of white 
mice] trained for that pur- 


8. The total removal of the 
Alps, and rearrangement of 
the same as an ice barrier 
around the coasts of England, provided only that the 
Wenham Lake Ice Company can be induced to con- 
sent to the measure. 

4. The creation of large vineyards all round the 
Swiss Lakes, to the infinite prejudice of the French 
Champagne trade. _ na ieti 





ABOVE THAT KIND OF THING. 
Sister. ‘Come, now, go and talk to little Miss 
Brown, Freddy, and be agreeable.” 
rppy. ‘*Oh, bother, no. I'm not going to make 
mreet coreonays and spooney, like you and Captain 
el” 4 ‘ 


idihiacaeaiiieclilitaieteatiteien 
A wag su te that a suitable opening for many 
choirs. woul : *O Lord, have mercy on us miser- 
able singers !" 


<i cioincllaniiesisciiie 
Navrioat Ngatness—Sweeping the horizon with a 
glass. i 


Sorentiric Norr.—The appearance of the mosquito 
may be regarded as the immediate effect of a gnat- 
mospheric change. 








An orator, who had raised his audience to a great 
height by his lofty soarings, exclaimed: “I will now 
close in the beautiful and expressive language of the 
pages forget his name—and—and—I forget what he 

, too, 


 attabes ts 





Tur Fastest Taine out—A conductor's baton. It 
ats time. 























POINT BLANK. 


Exen. “Now, don’t you Like this much better than Croquet, and a lot of Stupid People?” 
[v Z does—RATHER! 


PATERFAMILIAS, SURROUNDED BY HIS FAM- 
ILY, WRITETH AN ODE TO THE OCEAN. 
The sea, the sea, the wide, the open sea— 
(My dear! I'm sure I've heard that line before ;) 
Thou art the blue, the fresh, the ever free— 
(John, I don’t think you locked the bedroom door.) 


O, Father Ocean! how these words recall 
Our navy's glories, reaped in many zones— 
(If Jane’s not careful, dear, that baby'll fall ; 
And Charley, you give over throwing stones.) 


I love thee, Ocean, in thy calmer mood, 
When, like a mirror, in the morning sun 

Thy surface shines—(now, Ellen, don't be rude; 
‘And Tommy, give the baby back her bun.) 


I love to be upon the open sea, 

With the waves dancing bright beneath the keel— 
(If in the cupboard, John, you left the key, 

We sha’n't have meat left for another meal.) 


O, Father Ocean! I must leave thee now, % 
ine half thy pate I have not yet told; 

Farewell! I leave thee—(Johnny, stop that row, 
Ma's beckoning to us—dinner’s getting cold.) 





Loss or Tiuwz.—A lady, who was desperately addicted 
to play, was confessing herself. The priest, amon 
other arguments to dissuade her from gaming, Bai 
“she — to consider the loss of time.” ‘ h, fa- 
ther,” said she, “that is always what vexes me, 80 
much time is lost in shuffling.” 


The stars are called wicked because they sin-till-late. 








he Major thinks 


THE NOVEL STYLE OF NOVEL-READER, 
Hussanp (Old style question). ‘*What! dipping into 
the third volume, to see if every one is married” 
Wire (New style of answer). ‘Oh, they were married 
in the first volume. I only wanted to see if it was re- 
ally her husband who poisoned her.” 





A clergyman was sent for the other day. The man 
was rather deaf to whom he was called. ‘ What in- 
duced you to send for me?” eney, said the cler- 

ryman. “Eh?” ‘What induced you,” he repeated, 
‘to send for me?” ‘What does he say?” said the 
man to his wife. ‘He says, what the deuce did you 
send for him for?” 





A temperance lecturer, descanting on the superior 


virtues of cold water, remarked: “When the world 


had become so corrupt that the Lord could do nothing . 


with it, he was obliged to give it a thorough sousin 
in cold water."- ‘ Yes,” replied a 7 present, “bu 
it killed every critter on the face of the earth.” 





The following advertisement appears in a Canada 
pow ad : * Will the gentleman who stole my melons last 

aturday night be generous << to return me a 
few of the seeds, as they are a choice variety.” 


Sk AED 2 ah OA 

A lady who changed an i for a y and added an e to 
her name, while abroad, was recently asked if she had 
seen the Dardanelles. ‘Oh yes,” she replied, “we 
dined with them in Paris.” ; 


i rs 
Are people who atteud hops naturally fond of ale ?g 
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man in attendance 
he would like a basi. The 
cockney seeme: ret 
pr tint oc out: “* We! . 
think I'd rather ‘ave a 'oss.” 
; ee 
A swain visiting his girl 


of the latter sort to make up 
i the number she wanted. 
Pan Se DEE 

Tue most Porutar Man 
OF THE Boot AND SHoE TRADE 
—The sherry cobbler. 

——@——— 

A critic, speaking of Pa- 
repa’s vocalism, says: ‘“* We 
hang upon every note.” 
“This,” says a contempora- 
ry, “is a proof of the lady's 
a ie powers of execu- 


< LESRCAD cree 
A physician stopped at the 

shop of a country apotheca- 

ry, and inquired for a phar- 

macopeia. Sir,” said the 

apothecary, “I know of no 

such farmer living about 
these parts.” —_- 


— 

‘* Waiter, I'll take my hat," 
said a gentleman at a party, 
who was about going home. 
“What kind of hat did you 
wear?” ‘A bran-new hat, 
thatI be ed this very morn- 
ing.” ‘Well, Sir,” said the 
waiter, ‘all the good hats 
have been gone more than 
two hours.” 


—_——_—_——_—. 

A lady was once declaring 
tkat she could not under- 
stand how pore could 
smoke. ‘It certainly short- 
ens their lives,” says she. ‘I don't know that,” re- 
plied the gentleman. ‘There is: my father, who 
smokes every blessed day, and he is now seventy 
years old.” “Well,” was the reply, “if he had never 
smoked he might have been eighty.” 


_OO OS 


When Adam and Eve partook of the tree of knowl- 
edge did they study the higher branches? 





Tur REFRESHMENT AN IpLE MAN WOULD PREFER— 
Loaf cake. 


ro ' 
What.is smaller than a mite’s mouth? Its tongue. 
eeece ein ce a Sos 


Ricut anv Lert.—Two Quaker girls were ironing 
on the same table. . One asked the other what side 
she would take, the right or left? She answered, 
promptly: ‘It will be'right for me to take the left, 
and then it will be left for thee to take the right.” 


—<—<<———<  —__ 


Preasant Fatis—Falling in love with a pretty girl 
falling heir to a hundred thousand dollars, 


eo 

A Crarry Ocoupation—Ship-building. 

— rr 

There's a gentleman in Philadelphia so considerate 
for the comfort of others that he won't have a mosqui- 
to canopy over his bed. He wouldn't deprive even 
a gallinipper of fulfilling the evident ends of his crea- 

on. 





Natovre’s TarLozrnne—A potato patch. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.—U4T THE SEA-SIDE.) 








